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HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTURE 
IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


County Superintendents and Institute instruc- 
tors, are you planning work in agriculture for 
your summer institute? Wecan help you. Ask 
forour new catalog on charts, slides, and Lec- 
ture Books on agriculture and related subjects. 


Educational Dept., International Harvester eae 
of New Jersey, Harvester Bldg., Chica: 


TEACHERS 


HISTORIES, write for infor- 
mation concerning Morris’ 
books, one million of which 
have been sold. Andrews’ 
History for high schools and 
Andrews’ Brief History for 7th 
and 8th grades. 








LANGUAGE BOOKS of 
exceptional merit, you should 
not fail to consider Wilcox’s 
Daily English Lessons for all 
elementary grades. 





AN AGRICULTURAL 
TEXT BOOK, of course 


you want the best, and that is 
Davis’s Productive Farming 








Ommz CON mn 


Philadelphia Chicago 


CORRESPON DENCE SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





Boston | 


The Prophet’s words were true: 
The mouth of Ali is the golden door 
Of Wisdom. 
When his friends to Ali bore 
These words, he smiled and said: 
should they ask 

The same until my dying day, the task 

Were easy; for the stream of Wisdom’s well, 

Which God supplies, is inexhaustible.” 
— Bayard Taylor 


Thoughts 


Worthy thoughts make worthy lives; 
For every word and deed 

Lies in the thought that prompted it, 
As flowers lie in the seed. 


PAGE'S 


CHINA 
CEMENT 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER |0¢ 


The ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
ART SCHOOL 


G. W. Eggers, Acting Director 
N. H. Carpenter, Business Manager; W. F. 
Tuttle, Sec’y; T. J. Keene, Dean of School 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 25 to September 15, 1917 - 12 weeks 


Drawing, Illustration, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Designing, Ceramics, Normal Art 


Normal Art Methods for Supervisors and 
Teachers of Drawing. A Six Weeks’ 
Course with Certificate. 
Classes in Outdoor Painting 
a Special Feature 

The Art Institute is the largest and most 
completely equipped school of Fine Arts in 
America. Unequalled environment is pro- 
vided for students. The Museum with its 
exhibitions of permanent and traveling 
Art Collections, the Ryerson Library of 
over 10,000 volumes on Art and kindred 
topics, and large studio class rooms afford 
unusual opportunities for the study of Art. 
Instruction conducted along the 
most advanced lines. 


For illustrated catalogue, address 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Dept. R, Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Back of each action lay the thought 
We nourished, until it grew 

Into a word or into a deed 
That marked our life-work through. 


Gracious words and kindly ways, 
Deeds that are high and true; 

Slanderous words, and hasty words, 
And deeds we bitterly rue. 


The Garden of Life, it beareth well, 
It will repay our care; 

But the blossoms must always and ever be 
Like the seed we are planting there. 


On thingsthat are pure and of good report 
Our hearts must daily dwell, 

If we would see Life’s garden full 
Of blossoms that please us well. 


For worthy thoughts make worthy lives; 
And every word and deed 

Lies in the thought that prompted it, 
As the - flower ies in the seed. — Sel. 
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VALPARAISO 


The University 


ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his 


reach. 


that of the previous year. 


The Summer School 


is one of the largest in the United 


SUMMER Soot ca 





Old College Building 


was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
idea of giving to every person the opportun- 


That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 
that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 


ity to combine work in the regular 
departments 
work as they may desire. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


a 





New Publications 


DESCRIBING 


New Territories in New Ontario 


and Quebec 


are now being prepared for 


INDIANA 


with such review 


This is 


States. The Summer Term will 
open May 29th and will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
ceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their 
work. There will be _ beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 


Departments 


Preparatory, Pach School, Primary 
Methods, Kinde srgarten ‘Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography & Type- 
writing, Review for Teachers, Edu- 
cation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Manual Training, 
Agriculture, Expression and Public 

















Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Do- 

mestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, 

Medicine and Dentistry. 
Teachers 


will find an exceptional opportun- 


quarter. 


HENRY B. BROWN, 





THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $33 to $45 per 
Catalog wil) be mailed free. 


Pres. or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 


45th Year Will Open September 18, 1917 


because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 
a course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


Equipment 

The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
7 the State Board of Education 

preparing teachers for all 
gadis of certificates. Special op- 
portunities are offered teachers for 
doing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 


Address 











1917 TOURIST BUSINESS 


MAIL YOUR ADDRESS TO 


R. 


296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


who will send you the latest booklets relating to 
sport, sea-side resorts and the possibilities 
for summer enjoyment in 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 


New Ontario 





W. Chipman 
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As this count 
for interesting the 





WAR! 


has entered the World War, never perhaps has there been so grea 
ys and girls of our public schools in the BEAUTIFUL things in life. 
Enough of horror will enter their minds; we should not fail to counteract this by developing a 
love for the finest things. A love for beautiful pictures will help. 

Again. The pupils in the public schools will be children and youth but once. 
defrauded of their rights NOW, their opportunity will have passed. Unless they learn in school 
to know and love the world’s greatest pictures, most of them will never know them. - 


If they are 


t need 











description of each. 


margin. 
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Four Kittens 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 
for $8.50. Portraits $1.00 each. Size 22x28 including the white 
Send $1.00 for portrait of President Wilson. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


A Cent-and-a-Half 


544x 8. Send 30 cents for 20 art subjects, or 20 for children. 
PLAN NOW TO USE THEM IN YOUR SCHOOL WORK IN THE FALL. 


GIVE EACH PUPIL A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE AT CLOSE OF THIS 
SCHOOL TERM — The Angelusor Sir Galahad or The Horse Fair or Song of the Lark. 


SMALLER, HALF CENT SIZE. For 50 or more. 
LARGER, EIGHT CENT SIZE. For 5 or more. 
BIRD PICTURES IN COLORS. Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 


7 x 9. Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief 


each for 20 or more. 


3x 3h. 
10 x 12. 


#1“ (Send 90 cents for The Horse Fair or Sir Galahad or Song of the Lark or 
Madonna and Child or A Helping Hand and frame it for your schoolroom. ) 


20 for 30 cents; 
$1.50 per hundred. Postpaid. Size 


90 cents each; 10 





Sir Galahad 





Size Mona Lisa 





A Helping Hand 


Catalogues: Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 5 two-cent 


stamps. 





fHE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


‘ Box 1, 


(Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the stamps.) 


Malden, Mass. 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


A Representative Wanted 


For Summer and Fall of 1917 


ly Your County to take orders for PRrmARY EDUCATION 
ad PopuLAR Epucator at your local teachers’ meetings, 
in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
(tah, Wyoming, Montana, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas and 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin. 


It is no experiment. Success comes to all energetic, 
honest, earnest, hard-working representatives. Therefore, 
f you have these qualifications, can send the best of 
terences, and will agree to take orders for PRIMARY 
EpuCATION and PopuLaR EpvucatTor only, send for appli- 
ation blank to-day. 


Previous experience not necessary. We will help you to 
uocsed. Some of our agents represent us in several coun- 
isin their locality. This may be of interest to you, also. 


Critic teachers, institute instructors and county super- 
intendents will all endorse these two papers and help you 
tecause they want the teachers to be readers and users of 
itst-class magazines, which they know these two to be. 


The growth of these magazines has been wonderful and 
‘onditions indicate another greater year. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR APPLICATION BLANK 








E. S. SMITH 


2457 Prairie Avenue . “ Chicago 











En Route to N.E. A. 
Convention, Portland, 
Ore., July 7 to 14 


Go to the National Education 4 
Association via Great Northern— jj 


The RouteofScenicThrills. Visit 
Glacier National Park. 
Camp for a while at beautiful 


LAKE CHELAN 


On to Seattle, Tacoma and the Puget 


Sound Region—then Portiand and the | 


Convention: farther if you choose, to 
Vancouver, Victoria and Alaska. 

Special round trip fares N.E.A. Con- 
vention, Portland, Ore., $68.00 from 
Chicago; $55.50 from St. Paul— Minne- 
apolis-Kansas City; $65.50 from St. Louis. 
Proportionately low fares from all other 
Points. Tickets onsale June 25th, 27th 
and 30th and July Ist to 6th inclusive. 

Wnte for N.E.A. folder, illustrated 


Glacier Park and Lake Chelan literature. 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mer. 
Dept. 65 


St. Paul, Minn. 
C. W. Pitts 


















— 


Recounting the Day’s Thrills, 
Glacier N ational Park. 








C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mer. 
eat Northern Railway, 

Dept. 65, St. Paul, Mian. 

Please send me N.E.A. folder, descrip- 

tive Glacier National Park and Lake 

Chelan literature free. 

Pts ss acanchbutreentedb eters . 

RR Spee ae 
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RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


“Story-approach” method with 
emphasis on phrasing. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 32 cents. 

Just published. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 
AND THE LARGEST 


is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures incolors. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total 
material, 8,000 words. Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
By M, A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents. Just published. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


By E. A. & M. F. BLAISDELL 


For first-year reading 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 40c. 
CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 40c. 


For second-year reading 








POLLY AND DOLLY, 40c. 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK,  40c. 
TWILIGHT TOWN, 40c. 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40c. 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY,  40c. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


How to Learn Eastty, Dearborn $1.00 
Workmanship in Words, Kelley $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 














MENTAL STRAIN | 


exhausts the vital phosphates | 
from the brain cells 








Phosphates’ are vital constituents of 
the bodily tissues. When worry, anx- 
iety, overwork or loss of sleep cause | 
mental strain, the brain cells are de- 
pleted of their phosphates, and these 
elements must be replaced before nor- 
mal conditions can be reestablished, 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
sao are supplied in an agreeable | 
orm, in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a 
scientific preparation which nourishes 
brain, nerves, tissuesand blood. When- 
ever mental strain or depression is felt 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


H46 6-16 

















BARNETT’S BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP 


By C. A. BARNETT, Supervisor of the 
Penmanship Department, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


It teaches good plain handwriting as demanded 
by business. 


The alphabetical forms are rational and easily 
made. 


The instruction throughout combines both form 
and movement, all the letter forms being 
based on movement. 


Systematic and constant review is provided. 


The copies are essentially human, being repro- 
duced from actual handwriting. 


The copies are presented in loose-sheet form, 
each sheet having at the top only a single 
exercise with ample space for practice 
below. 


Four Portfolios. Each for two years. 








American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








“BUMP” 


THE NEW COMBINATION DEVICE 


Fastens papers 
together, at one 
side, without the 
use of pins, clips 
or metal fasteners 
and perforates at 
the other side, an 
equal number of 
sheets with a neat 
one-fourth inch 
round hole. 


The Hand SEE 
Style < — | so ul | mL en u): 
rT; B U M Pp” FASTENER NO. 2. 


PRICE, $2.75 


Paper Fastener, is chiefly designed to fasten papers 

together automatically and works like a conduc 

; g es =—sttor’s punch. No metal 

— Sg ” fasteners needed. Nicely 

nickel plated and polished. 

Either style may be had 

at your dealer’s or will be 

sent direct, postpaid, upot 
FASTENER NO. 1. PRICE, $2.50 receipt of price. 


THE BUMP PAPER FASTENER CO. 
Dept. 5. La Crosse, Wis. 
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How to Organize | 
Julia G. Straub 


doubt, efficiency — one hundred per cent. Every 

worth-while corporation and institution has adopted 

it, therefore it behooves the public school — the 
hope of the nation — to fall in line. How can this be more 
effectively accomplished than by the welding together of 
home and school in the interest of the child? 

Motherhood is not difficult to organize. In fact, all 
parents eagerly respond to the first call, and once banded 
together they can accomplish what the teachers alone never 
could do. This is especially true of rural communities. 

As a usual rule, Parent-Teacher Clubs are started by the 
teacher sounding the rally call, but this need not neces- 
sarily be the case. One live-wire mother can issue the 
invitation to her neighbors and to the teachers of the school 
in her district and thus begin the Club. 

Any simple form of invitation, similar to the following, 
can be used. “Parents, friends, and teachers of —— school 
are earnestly desired to come to a meeting at the school 
building on Wednesday at 3 p. m. We are planning a 
permanent organization for the best interests of all con- 
cerned.” 

If the teachers take the initial step it is well to allow the 
grammar grade children to write these invitations as part 
of their daily writing lesson. It would help to make it 
more tangible to them. Then the invitations could be de- 
livered by the children, thus saving postage, besides insuring 
the fact that every home gets one. 

It is wisest to have a well-planned program for the first 
meeting, utilizing as much local talent as possible. This 
will guarantee a large attendance. It is a good plan also 
to have the older pupils decorate the place where the meet- 
ing is to be held. Then, too, much can be gained in the 
beginning by the cordial way in which the teachers greet 
the parents as they enter the door on this meeting day. 

After the program, one of the teachers should step to the 
front of the room and say, “The meeting will now please 
come to order. I nominate Miss to act as chairman 
of this meeting.” Another teacher says, “I second the 
nomination.” 

Then the first speaker says, “It is moved and seconded 
that Miss —— act as chairman of this meeting. Those 
in favor say ‘Aye!’ Opposed, ‘No!’” It is well to plan 
beforehand which teacher will be nominated so that she 
can study up on Parliamentary Law and be ready on the 
minute. 

When the newly elected chairman takes her place at the 
table in the front of the room she says, “The next business 
before the meeting is the election of a secretary. Nomina- 

tions are in order.” The secretary is elected in the same 
manner as the chairman and she then keeps a record of the 
proceedings. 

There is but little business for the first meeting. By all 
means, get the names and addresses of those present and 


Te great slogan of the twentieth century is, without 
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have the purpose of the organization explained by means 
of informal talks. Committees to prepare a constitution 
and by-laws should be appointed by the chair. 

At the next meeting the temporary officers serve. After 
the reading and adoption of the minutes the committee on 
constitution and by-laws report and the constitution is 
voted upon, section by section. Amendments may be 
made to any section before the final vote is taken on the 
whole constitution. 

Then the permanent officers are elected just as the 
temporary ones were, and they take their places. 

Most clubs find it wise to have small dues. So in order 
to facilitate matters they provide little inexpensive en- 
velopes which they pass to each member at the door. The 
members place therein a dime, write their names upon the 
envelopes and hand them to the treasurer, who marks the 
books later at her leisure. 
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It is well to set a permanent time for the meeting, such 
as the first Wednesday afternoon in every month excluding 
June, July and August. Three o’clock is a good meeting 
hour and it is absolutely essential that all teachers be pres. 
ent. School can be dismissed a little earlier on that day. 
The meetings should always be held at the school building 
and should begin promptly and proceed according to Par- 
liamentary Rules of Order. 

One school, finding a deficit in the knowledge possessed 
by the officers and members of its Parent-Teacher Club, 
hit upon this happy and effective plan. One evening a 
week, after school, the teachers and Parent-Teacher Club 
officers and as many mothers as could come, met at the 
school building and actually had regular lessons in Par- 
liamentary Law. It was a wonderful experience and help 
and made it possible for the Club to have most business- 
like meetings because of its well-trained leaders. 


A Kansas City School and the National 


Primary 


Council 


FROM THE EX-TEACHER-MOTHER VIEW-POINT 


Mrs. Z. C. 


. O him that hath shall be given.” I still have the 
old primary spirit although I have exchanged the 
school for motherhood. I still follow the gleam 
when my eyes rest upon such magic words as 

“National Primary Council, International Kindergarten 

Union,” and what mother could attend such meetings and 

not better understand her child, her scrap of heaven? No 

mother could sit at the feet of these splendid primary and 
kindergarten women and not go back to her fireside and 
her flock “armed to the teeth.” 

I arrived in Kansas City a day before the opening of the 
meeting and realized that to me “shall be given” in pro- 
portion to my receptiveness. I decided that a visit to a 
Kansas City School would be the match to light the fagot 
fires of my enthusiasm for the Council, and consequently 
started out bright and early a-visiting. What a happy day 
it proved to be! 

I chose one of the largest schools of the city with an en- 
rollment of 1700 and an attendance of 1400. A regular 
army of future citizens. Ninety per cent of all enrolled 
were of Italian or Jewish parentage. In one room of fifty- 
two children I found but two American-born children, 
forty-eight hailed from Italy and two from Russia, but 
all had learned to proudly shoulder a little pennant of red 
and white with a field of blue, and sing lustily and fer- 
vently, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” In this building I 
thought much of the little land once called sunny Italy — 
now war-stricken, sorrowing Italy — for all about me I saw 
deep, dark Italian eyes, from all sides I heard soft Italian 
young voices, and no one knows how I enjoyed those chil- 
dren. 

For the first and only time in my life I sprang into fame 
the moment I removed my coat. Smiles were lavished 
and love pats were fairly showered upon me. I was Popu- 
larity spelled with a capital P, and never, never could you 
guess the reason. “Iwas this— the simple modest frock 
I wore had two beaded pockets and “all Italy adores beads.” 
My coat had scarcely come off before I heard, “‘O see a- 
lady’s pretty beads!” and sunny little beings reached out 
to pat my beads, children stepped out of line to whisper, 
“Pretty beads, lady,” and in one of the first grade rooms 
it was a life and death struggle to see who could be the first 
to hand me a book or piece of work and surreptitiously 
pat my beads and go back to his seat and gloat to his fel- 
lows, “Feel a-lady’s beads” and to feel a-lady’s beads made 
the “feelers” the hero of the hour. But in another room 
— things will take a turn you know — my pride took a 
tumble and it was my P. E. 0. star that “got me in bad.” 
The teacher seated me near a mischievous second grade 


Thornburg 


Italian lad. Whenever his teacher looked at him his face 
wore the most heavenly seraphic look, one could almost 
imagine him in the celestial choir, harp in hand, doing solo 
work, but the moment his teacher’s back was turned, he 
poked his fellows, pointed to my P. E. O. star and whispered, 
while doubled up with convulsions of scornful, silent 
laughter, “Woman policeman! Fool woman!” but all the 
while the tail of his eye kept tab on teacher and at pre- 
cisely the proper instant he instanteously lapsed into the 
angelic state. I wonder, is it terribly unprofessional to 
say I enjoyed the episode quite as much as he? 

In this building in all first and second grade rooms the 
first twenty minutes are spent in a tooth-brush drill. The 
children keep their brushes at school taking them home 
only over Sunday. The teacher had pasteboard shoe 
boxes with perforations in the top large enough to admit 
the brush handle and names were written above the per- 
forations so there could be no mixing of brushes. One of the 
teachers told me it had been such a struggle to educate 
these foreign-born mothers and children as to the need of 
brushing the teeth, and when finally a glimmer of en- 
thusiasm penetrated, children would often bring grand- 
mother’s tooth-brush, which she brought from sunny Italy 
— carefully preserved — or they would bring the boarder’s 
brush after he went to work, and were simply vehement 
and loquacious in their argument that one tooth-brush was 
quite enough for a family of nine or ten. 

I accompanied one first grade teacher with her flock to 
the basement for the tooth-brush drill. What an imposing 
army we were! Like commanding generals we headed 
the parade, fifty -two strong, which did not ‘shoulder 
arms,” but brushes, instead. There were sinks enough for 
nineteen to perform at one time and many a lesson was 
there in between lines of this drill. First they rinsed and 
rinsed and rinsed their brushes before one even touched 
a little mouth, then they washed the teeth on the right 
side only, dipping brushes frequently in the running water, 
then they again rinsed and rinsed and rinsed before they 
attacked the left side, and then rinsed and rinsed before 
brushing the front teeth, repeating the same performance 
before brushing the backs of the front teeth and then 
hunted for little cracks or open spaces which told of lost 
teeth. When this was all done, the brush received its 
final and most thorough rinsing and then just as carefully 
and thoroughly the sink was rinsed. There was absolute 
thoroughness, absolute cleanliness, and who even dared 
dispute “Cleanliness is next to godliness”? One teacher 
told me this drill in cleanliness had been the bit of heaven 
in many a home andjworked out a transforming neatness. 
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All great things have little beginnings we have been told 
for ages. 

After the drill we marched as joyous conquerors who had 
“met the enemy and they are ours” back to the school- 
room. The last brush -had just slipped into its proper 
perforation when in stepped Angelina and Salvator, tardy. 
The teacher and children looked at them sadly, and they 
were not allowed to participate in pleasurable exercises 
because they had not upheld the honor of the school. 
They were sent to a far corner of the room when the teacher 
noticed Angelina’s neck was tied up closely with what 
seemed to be the remnants of a soiled table-cloth and 
Angelina’s face plainly showed red spots. The teacher 
called her to the front and said “Why is your neck tied up?” 
Angelina squared her little shoulders and said proudly, 
“Gotta shicken-pox.”’ the-teacher started to isolate her 
pending the school doctor’s arrival, but before she could 
do this a teacher.from another room came to inquire of 
Angelina as to the whereabouts of her brother Piccolo. 
Angelina again proudly rose to the occasion and replied 
with a great show of civic pride, “ Piccolo he gotta measles.” 

Isolation did not seem sufficient now, so she was hustled 
to the dispensary, and as she did not return, I decided she 
“gotta something.” 

In various rooms I heard and saw children read, spell, etc., 
and I honored the principal and teachers for front facing 
the problems of these foreign-born children. The teachers 
in this building saw backgrounds as well as foregrounds, 
faced the fact that the great majority will leave school 
during the sixth grade and go to work in factories — they 
must have a working vocabulary, they must here — their 
life’s opportunity — learn how to spell, to “cipher,” to 
write, to read and to acquire a working vocabulary. These 
teachers could not, as do the teachers of American-born 
children, stress expression, their duty is to stress words — 
words for factory use, for a life vocabulary. That is why 
there was no beautiful “show reading,” but rather a finer 
thing — fitness for life. The teachers used beautiful English 
and what if a teacher who said of Henry Longfellow as a 
small child — ‘‘One day he girded his sword about him, 
shouldered his gun and said, ‘Now I am ready for war’” — 
what were the odds if she did get this reply from a fourth 
grade lad who had lived most of his life in Russia — “One 
day Henry Longfellow tied his sword about his — tied his 
sword about his stummick, put his gun over his shoulder 
and said, ‘Now I am ready wid de war.’” 

Space forbids the telling of but one more incident. Sixty 
children — all anamics — were enrolled’ in the open air 
schools. They had their shower bath even on coldest 
days — from 1200 to 1500 baths are given per week in this 
building — and were ready for academic work at nine. 
They indulge in an hour’s nap a day and at ten and two 
partake of a simple, nourishing meal prepared by the home 
economics department, and the teachers made much of this 
nourishing meal and told me how the underfed children 
from the grades were sent up to partake of this excellent 
nourishment also. That noon —it was a bitter cold day 
—as I was waiting for my car I saw two of these anemic 
open-air girls clad in the blanket jacket-trousers, run — 
hoods thrown back, purple with cold — into an Italian 
grocery a block down the street. In a few moments they 
came running back and one had something in her hand 
which at a distance reminded me of a scrubbing brush (my 
housekeeping instinct), but I noticed she put it to her 
mouth, and when she came close I saw that this carefully 
fed, anemic, below par physically child, that bitter cold 
day, was eating the half of the biggest dill pickle I ever saw 
in my life. It was simply the half of a great big cucumber, 
and I thought, “Thus with the best of intentions are the 
ends of the school defeated.” 

So it came about that I was more than in time for the 
National Primary Council Tuesday morning, and sat, filled 
with happy expectation, awaiting the touch of gavel from 
the hands of the capable chairman, Miss Ella Victoria 
Dobbs. She gave a good rule for the Council as well as 
all human beings — “Set a high water mark, meet it — 
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rise above it.” The subject for discussion was, “What 
changes in the time schedule of the primary school are de- 
manded by the child’s need of more varied activities and 
greater freedom?” All present seemed to realize as of one 
accord, that more time should be given to the activities 
according to the child’s need and all seemed to realize that 
the most difficult problem of the primary is the right 
activities. 

One speaker pleads with logical reasoning that there be 
no time allotment until the third year. It seemed to be the 
concensus of opinion that there must be more self-expres- 
sion, more oral expression on the part of the child. A 
speaker told of visiting a certain school-room and watching 
a little child “harnessed to his desk,’”? who sat one hour 
and seventeen minutes before he spoke a word and during 
the entire day he exercised and enriched his vocabulary 
to the alarming extent of speaking all of seventy-three 
words. This speaker also told the story of a little lad in a 
primary room who had written numbers to ten for five 
long months, he had number cards and had laid numbers 
to ten for five weary months, when the visitor, with a heart 
of pity nigh to the breaking point said, “Why don’t you 
let him write eleven?” and the teacher replied instantly, 
“O we do not take up eleven until the middle of March.” 
Will the millenium dawn when we are no longer galley 
slaves to tradition, when plans and courses of study made 
“from above” rather than from the child find their final 
resting place in the cool arms of Mother Scrap-basket and 
the child is allowed to be the course of study, to come into 
his own —his God-given right for self-development ac- 
cording to his own particular needs? 

The wisdom of Solomon! What a priceless gift it must 
have been. As some one said many of our courses of study 
are so arranged that “we forget to leave anything to God 
and the child” or else “we throw the child out with the 
water we washed him in,” or we think of the child as “a 
blank tablet to be written on.” 

All deplored the fact that schedules are so arranged that 
no time is allotted for the child who finishes a piece of seat 
work in two minutes when the time allottment is twenty 
minutes. Eighteen long minutes to do or not to do is that 
child’s question. 

This proved all too plainly that there should be a variety 
of activities going on at the same time. If John is through 
with his seat work and needs more play than the rest of the 
class, there should be a place for John to play. If John 
needed more writing than reading there should be such a 
program that John could be writing while the others read. 
The group method, of course, solves much of this. 

Many and many were the pleas for greater freedom, less 
rigidity, greater elasticity of promotion. More play, 
directed play under intelligent supervision. One speaker 
gave very logical reasons for a thirty minute play period 
in the morning and an equal period in the afternoon and 
— shades of the departed! —the regular teacher was to 
relax — rest — r-e-s-t, during that period while her chil- 
dren were under some one’s else intelligent care. 

No one knows how good it was to hear the pleas for crude 
work from little hands rather than the half-teacher-finished 
product and the accompanying deception which a child 
must practice when he takes this piece of work home and 
says, “See, mother, what J made.” 

Many deplored the fact that the activities in too many 
primary rooms are hampered by over-crowded rooms, but 
““what the gods send one must take” as gracefully as possi- 
ble. 

No one knows how glad, as a mother — and ex-teacher — 
I was to hear a most forceful lady in the Kindergarten Union 
plead for that roseate atmosphere, “Where it is no sin to 
laugh, no sin to talk, for the school-room where traffic 
cops abide not and where they march not like divisions 
of anarmy.” Was it a pun when a man said we need more 
expert teachers rather than ex-spurts? Well and wisely 
did another kindergartner speak when. she said the school- 
room should not be “a military camp, but a workshop and 

(Continued on page 397) 
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Socialized Recitations I 


Under the Supervision of Gail Calmerton 
Grade 4A, Fort Wayne, Ind., Mrs. Marean Major, Teacher 


Patriotism 


PRIL 19, 1917, being the anniversary of the Battle 
of Lexington, Captain McAdams of our own 


Company E was invited to talk to the class on the 
subject of camp life. 

He was introduced to the children, who arose in re- 
sponse, stood at “Attention” and saluted the flag. They 
then sang the four verses of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
without a book, standing at “ Attention.” 

After the captain’s very interesting talk, the children 
filed out to the sidewalk in two rows, each bearing a small 
flag which he held standing at “Attention.” One boy 
held a large flag at the outer edge of the sidewalk. 

Between these lines, the captain obligingly walked. 
Halting before the large flag, he stood at “Attention,” 
saluted and departed. The class returned and immediately 
reproduced the talk, as given below. 

The lesson was in three parts: 


1 The Story. 
2 Questions to bring out omitted points. 
3 The Discussion. 


Mistakes in language were not corrected at the time and 
they are all reproduced here. 

The first child called upon by the teacher is responsible 
for the entire lesson. To-day it was Gilbert. 


The Recitation 


Mrs. Major wrote upon the board “A Patriotic Talk,” 
and said, “You may start our story, Gilbert.” 

Gilbert Captain McAdams said they had te get up at 
five or six o’clock in the morning and Captain McAdams 
said that they had ten minutes to get washed and dressed 
for exercises. They were very clean and the soldiers kept 
their tents and camp clean and obeyed orders and com- 
mands, as a soldier should do, and a soldier loves the flag 
very much. Can anybody add anything? Charles? 

Charles W. I thank you, Gilbert. And he said that the 
little Mexican children down by the border had schools 
and they learned to sing “The Star Spangled Banner” 
and “America” and they would begin their morning exer- 
cise with “The Star Spangled Banner” or “ America” and 
they would end it with “The Star Spangled Banner” 
or “ America,” and he said that it was very interesting to 
watch them learn to say different things. They,would say, 
“Throw the ball,” and they would learn how to say that, 
and then they would throw the ball. He said the sanita- 
tion of the soldier was very great and that was about the 
first thing he started to learn. The streets in the camp 
were kept very clean. He said they were nothing like the 
streets of Fort Wayne, with paper strewn all around. 
He said when they were out on a march in the desert, he 
would deprive himself of water to drink and use it to dampen 
his feet to keep them from blistering from the sand dust. 
Bernice? 

Bernice Ithank you. He said that he would keep from 
drinking water to get a little bit of water to wash his feet 
when they were marching, because his feet are one of his 
best friends. He said that he would take a teaspoonful 
of water and put it in his hand and rub it over his feet. 
George? 

George I thank you, Bernice. He said while they were 
on the march they would have, may be, one flask of water 
holding one quart and they would drink almost to about an 
inch and a quarter from the bottom of the flask and then 
they would quit drinking during the afternoon, because 
they didn’t know when they would get some more water. 
He said at half-past five or six o’clock in the morning they 


would have to get up and drill with a hundred rounds of 
ammunition around their belt and their guns, weighing 
eight pounds, and each soldier carried half a tent and when 
they would stop to rest, they would put it down and there 
was room enough for two soldiers to sleep in it. Helen? 4 

Helen I thank you, George. And Captain McAdams 
said when they weren’t shaved and kept clean, they had to 
do some of the dirty work and they always had to be clean, 
because there would be a man come around and inspect 
their clothes and see if they were clean and there would be 
some other men come around and look at their tents and see 
if they were clean and then, when they went’tojbed, they 
would have to fill out a paper they had. Can! anybody 
add to my recitation? Gilbert? 

Gilbert I thank you, Helen. And the soldiers would 
march one or two days and sometimes theyfwouldn’t know 
when they would get water and they stayed without water 
and without eats or anything, without the wagons that had 
things to eat on for the day. When they were fighting 
the enemy, they also learned how to dig a trench. The 
soldiers would dig at night and in the morning they would 
fight in the rain and a soldier would be in, may be, a foot 
or more of water in the trench fighting to protect his country 
from the enemy. He might fight for twelve or more days, 
Is there anybody else. Irene? 

Irene Captain Adams said—I beg pardon, Gilbert. 
May I go on? 

Gilbert No, give him his right name; the captain’s 
name was McAdams. 

Irene Captain McAdams said that they had to be very 
sanitary and very clean. There may be some times when 
they would get up in the morning, they would have about ten 
minutes to get dressed and they would get out and take 
their drills, may be, for a half hour, and may be, after 
awhile, about ten minutes, they would get a half hour to 
clean up. John? 

John Ithank you, Irene. There was another important 
thing; it was when they were marching, why, in the 
trenches, the scouts — like there is so many scouts to a troop 
—they would get up and signal by different means, because, 
the cannons and the guns going on, they couldn’t hear the 
commands; so they would signal by the guns or anything 
they had. They live in little bunks and they get up at five 
o’clock, when the bugle calls, and they don’t hesitate and 
say, “I want to sleep five minutes later” or anything like 
that, but they get up like all men and they wash and dress 
in ten minutes’ time. In the morning they drill four hours. 
Can anybody add anything to my recitation? Evelyn? 

Evelyn Ithank you, John. A color sergeant had a flag, 
a great, big flag, and the soldiers had been marching all 
that day and they were so tired and they hadn’t had any 
water for some time and he got ahead of them and un- 
wrapped the flag and Captain McAdams said that the 
soldiers, no matter how tired they were, they cheered for 
about a half hour. Can anybody‘add to my recitation? 
Milton? 

Milton I thank you, Evelyn. And he said that they 
would have to have sham battles, to use their guns and to 
shoot. They would have sham battles when they would 
have to sit in the trenches in about two foot of water and 
they would have to walk through the rain, just like if there 
was a real battle. It was learning them to fight. Can 
anybody add anything to my recitation? Myrtle? 

Myrtle I thank you, Milton. And Captain! McAdams 
said that there was a lady’s son enlisted and his mother 
was always mad that he had enlisted, but they learned not 
to talk back or anything and Captain McAdams said that 
while he was there, she came and apologized to him and 
told him that he [her son] hasn’t sassed back ever since 
he has been home. 
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Luise Was she mad because he didn’t enlist, or because 
did? 
Horry She was mad because he did enlist. 
Gilbert I beg pardon. Don’t stand against your desk. 
Harry She brought her younger son to see if he couldn’t 
into the army, but he was yet too young. She said that 
once, since he has been in the army, he didn’t sass her 
ye. She said before he went into the army he would 
: back to her about every day. Can anybody go on? 
Charles W I thank you, Harry. And he said that no 
stter when they went into the army, they must learn that 
yen the “Star Spangled Banner” was being played, they 
st stand at attention. It was generally played in the 
ning and the soldiers would stand at attention and they 
xcticed so long that about the time the “Star Spangled 
sner” was supposed to be played, the soldiers would 
snd at attention whether they could hear it or not, be- 
use they could seem to hear “The Star Spangled Banner” 
ing played. Evelyn? 
* * 

Louise I thank you, Gilbert. Captain McAdams said 
wt the blue in the flag got more bluer and the white got 
biter to the soldier and the red got more crimson. John? 


* * * 


Gilbert Beg pardon. 
se Our recitation and go on with the discussion? 
are carrying it out a little too long. 


Don’t you think we would better 
I think 


Questions 


Mildred Pardon me, Gilbert. May I ask a question? 
as it three miles and a half, or how far did they hike? 
Gilbert Was it three miles? 

louise Pardon me; I think it was thirteen miles both 


RyS. 

Gilbert You shouldn’t have answered until Mildred 
ed on you and then you could have answered. 

Thelma What do these soldiers do when they are short of 
ater? 

John I thank you, Thelma. When the canteen got 

but empty, they would leave about one or two inches 
water in it, so they would be sure they would have some 
til they got more. 

George MaylIaska question? What was the best thing 

ut Captain McAdams said? 

Gilbert We aren’t ready for that yet. (Many questions 
asked before the best question is considered.) 

Evlyn What did the soldiers do when they had their 

nining done and didn’t have to do anything in the after- 
bon? 

Esther 1 thank you, Evelyn. They would wash their 
Albert What would they have sitting in the corner of 
tir tent? 
George 
Gilbert 


A little box — 
Beg pardon, George; you are too close to your 


George 
Gilbert 
ed on. 
Thelma How many inches were the tents long or wide 
ut two men could sleep in? 

Charles W. Pardon me, Thelma, but was it inches, or 


Pardon me, Gilbert and Thelma, too. 
You shouldn’t have said a box before you were 


Thelma Feet, Charles? 

Charles A 1 thank you, Thelma; it was about five feet 
g and about two or three feet high — 

George Pardon me, Charles; three and a half feet high. 
Charles He said they were five feet wide. 

John It was about five or six feet long — pardon me, 
Meima; may I go on? 

Thelma Yes. 

John They were about five or six feet long. 

Gilbert Pardon me, John; she said you could go en. 

John And they were about three feet high and they 
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were two or three feet wide, and I suppose the soldiers 
would feel very funny with the little bunk, but pretty soon 
they was real nice to sleep in after they got used to them. 

Charles W. Pardon me, John. Captain McAdams said 
that two men could sleep very comfortable ina tent. Well, 
comfortable; not very comfortable. 

Thelma Pardon me. Five feet long and three feet high 
and four feet wide. 

Fannie Begpardon. If Iam not mistaken, I understood 
Captain McAdams to say two and a half feet high. 

Milton What did the captain do each morning to his 
men? 

Albert He would always see that their clothes was 
clean. 

Charles What did they have to do in a sham battle? 
What did they have to wade through? Lena? 


Lena I thank you, Charles; they waded through 
swamps. 

Helen Did they wade through swamps, or creeks? How 
many soldiers were in camp? 

Evelyn Thank you, Helen; sixteen thousand. 

Edward What did they do with the flag, Evelyn? Did 


they uncircle it, or unroll it? 

Evelyn What? 

Edward I mean, did they unroll the flag, or did they un- 
circle it? 

Evelyn Uncircled it. 

George Beg pardon; they do neither one; they unfurl the 
flag. 

Thelma What did the soldiers do before they ate their 
breakfast? (John and Harry arise.) John? 

Harry Excuse me. 

John Ithank you, Thelma. 
breakfast they would drill. 

Milton What would they do to their stockings every 
day? 

Irene They washed them. 

Gilbert I think the time is getting a little short and I 
think it is about time that you start the discussion. 

Charles W. Gilbert, may I make one correction before 
the discussion? 

Gilbert Yes. 

Charles W. John said, “I thank you and Thelma.” 
Do you think that was correct? 

John ITI didn’t, I meant to say, “I thank you, Thelma.” 


Before they would eat their 


Discussion 

Gilbert What was the best thing that Captain McAdams 
told you? 

Louise Why, the best thing that Captain McAdams 
told us was that where they had to go without food — 

Fanny Oh! 

Gilbert I think, may be, some others think a little 
different. Harry? 

Harry Why — 

Gilbert Excused; you may go on. 


Harry The best thing he said was that the red in the 
flag seemed more redder and the white more whiter. 

Gilbert Get up without raising your hand. 

Edward I think the best thing he said was that the 
Mexican children learned “The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
“ America.” 

Charles W. I think the best thing he said was how the 
tired soldiers cheered for the American flag. 

Waneta M. The best thing I thought I heard was how 
the soldiers and the little Mexican boys and girls on the 
border loved the American flag. 

Charles W. I didn’t understand him to say that the 
Mexican children loved the flag. 

Gilbert He said there was some little Mexican schools 
along the border and they would try to learn the English 
language and they started out with “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee” and the soldiers all respected the flag. 

Hilda I think the best thing Captain McAdams said 
was that — 
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The June Story Picture 


Rachel Weston 


Three little town people exploring the big woods have 
found their first lady’s slipper and are getting acquainted 
with the queer pink and red blossom set in its big green 
leaves. Should this design be used in schools where the 
real flowers are available the children will delight in draw- 
ing from nature the odd-shaped pink moccasin with its 
deep red and green upper petals. 

A gray paper will be a suitable background for the poster. 
The untouched paper will serve for the tree trunks and 


Child (who also stood) 1 beg pardon. 

Hilda That he would have to stand at attention when 
“The Star Spangled Banner” was played.” 

Irene To my idea I think that the best thing Captain 
McAdams said was that all soldiers were so sanitary. 

Wanda I think the best thing that Captain McAdams 
said was that the soldiers would let their face go dirty first 
before they would let their feet. 

Charles W. Pardon me, Gilbert. Louise said she 
thought the best thing he said was that they didn’t have 
anything to eat. I think, if I may ask, if she meant 
that they didn’t have anything to eat and that was the 
way the American soldiers suffered for America and the 
American flag. 

Gilbert I thought she meant that they were heroes to go 
without food. 

Charles W. That’s the way I can remember the expres 
sion. I think that’s the way Louise said it. 

Robert 1 think the best thing Captain McAdams said 
was that when all the soldiers were so tired, that when they 
waved the American flag they all cheered. 

Thelma {I think the best thing that Captain McAdams 
said was that the tired soldiers cheered for the American flag. 

Elna The best thing, I think, Captain McAdams said 
was that the soldiers were neat and clean. 

Evelyn I think the best thing that Captain McAdams 
said was where he said that when the soldiers was awful 
tired, no matter how tired they was, they cheered the flag. 

Charles W. Pardon me, Gilbert. Would you mind ex- 
pressing your opinion? 

Gilbert Well, I think we’d better wait until the end; 
don’t your : 

Katherine I think the best thing Captain McAdams said 
was when the soldiers were so tired marching, they cheered 
the flag. 

Thelma Pardon me. Was his name Captain 
Gadams or Captain McAdams? 

Gilbert I beg your pardon, Thelma. I don’t think I 
would have said that; I think it is quite a hard name to say. 

Thelma Well, Gilbert, isn’t it all right to correct the 
children? 

Gilbert Well, not in that way; that isn’t what we want; 
we want the children to discuss and ask questions; they 
can’t say hard names. 

Bernice 1 have the same opinion that Helen has; I 
think that the best thing that Captain McAdams said was 
that when the soldiers were so tired they cheered for the 
American flag. 

John I think the best thing Captain McAdams said 
was when they would hear “The Star Spangled Banner”’ 
playing, they thought they must stand at attention. 

Waneta I think the best thing Captain McAdams said 
was when he commenced to talk about the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

Gilbert What do you think, Audrey? 

Audrey 1 think the best thing Captain McAdams said 
was when the soldiers were tired they cheered the flag. 

Charles W. Beg pardon, Gilbert; don’t you think you 
ought to have the children to stand and express an opinion? 
Gilbert Beg pardon; I wasn’t listening. 


Mc- 
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portions of the children’s clothing. Tint the space betwee 
the trees a light yellow green and have the foregroung 
a little darker. 

The boy has a green suit and hat trimmed with whit 
The girl in the centre is in gray and white and in her brow, 
hair wears a bow of soft pink lighter than the flowex 
The child in the foreground wears a little gray gown dotte 
with pink. The light yellow curls are held with a deep 
red band. 


Charles W. Don’t you think you ought to have all th 
children to stand and express an opinion? 

Gilbert I don’t think they all have an opinion. 

George Don’t you think you’d better tell us what wa 
the best thing Captain McAdams said, Bernice? 

Bernice I think the best thing Captain McAdams saij 
was that when the soldiers were so tired from marching 
so long, that they cheered the flag. 

Gilbert You don’t have to raise your hand; get right wy 
and express your opinion. 

Laurel I think the best thing Captain McAdams said 
was that when the soldiers were tired they cheered the flag 

Charles A. I think the best thing Captain McAdams said 
was when he untied the flag, the tired soldiers cheered 

John Beg pardon; was the flag tied up? 

Charles A. No. 

Harry I think the best thing Captain McAdams said 
was when the soldiers were so tired, a man came up and 
unfolded the flag and they cheered for it and after that 
they wasn’t so tired. 

Gilbert I think the best thing to say is that those that 
never take part in the discussion, should stand. 

Gilbert I beg pardon; I have asked those to stand who 
haven’t spoken in this discussion. 

(Four stand.) 

Gilbert Well, I think we will have the closing now 
I think that Captain McAdams gave to us a nice story and 
we ought to end it up now with a nice ending. 

Charles W. Pardon me, Gilbert; won’t you tell th 
children what was best? 

Gilbert No, I don’t think so. Do you, Mrs. Major’ 

(Mrs. Major looked at the clock and shook her head.) 

Gilbert Well, I think we’d better close now. We want 
to thank you all that did say something in the story. 


Answers to Anticipated to Queries 
By Miss Calmerton 

Why: 

1 The constant repetition of “I thank you” and th 
question mark after the name of child called upon. 4 
“ Bernice?” 

There are several by-problems in the recitation beside 
the problem of seeing how much of the story we can rt 
member. 

When a child is called upon to go on, he is chosen fron 
several who would like to talk, and the implication is, “! 
choose you, Bernice; are you able to continue? 

And Bernice says, “I thank you, Charles, for giving m4 
this opportunity.” 

. The expression “I thank you” sounds more stilted in th 

reproduction than when the children naturally respond 
The habit of saying “I thank you” or “Pardon me” get 
to be second nature. 

2 Do we never correct the incorrect language? Yé 
oftentimes the children correct each other, when the m 
take is made, or the teacher quietly corrects a mistake, thf 
child repeats correct language and goes on with the story 

All common mistakes are given intensive thought }) 
teacher with pupils later. 

(Continued on page 396) 
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2 “O little pink rose so sweet.” 


1 “O little pink rose so fair.” 
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3 “O little pink rose so frail.” 4 “O little pink rose so bright 


Poems Little Children Love to Recite 


Angelina W. Wray 
Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. 


(Book rights reserved) 


the month when one looks back over the crowded 
days and weeks, and finds comfort in the thought of 
work accomplished. 

To the majority of teachers there is a tinge of sadness 
mingled with the joy of anticipation of the long vacation. 
The boys and girls who are to be promoted will be “ours”’ 
no longer. Oh! of course they were exasperating many 
times. We have thought and felt that “this year’s class” 
was the worst that had ever bothered a teacher, and yet, 
somehow, as troublesome John or wriggling May asks 
anxiously, “Am I going to get promoted,” we are conscious 
of a strange regret, and, perhaps, we meditate excusingly, 
“Well, John has improved lately,” or “I think May isn’t 
quite such a wriggler.” 

Probably, too, we resolve that in spite of examinations, 
or “tests,” or the multiplicity of duties that call for every 
ounce of energy on our own part, this closing month shall 
be a happy one for both ourselves and the children. 

Tell the boys and girls that poets have always called 
June the “month of roses.” Each day try, if possible, 
to have at least one perfect rose on your desk or on some 
window-sill, and center the thought of the month around 
the flower. 

Because of the many things to be done during these 
hot weeks I have purposely made the assignments as simp! 
as possible. The tiniest children in the lowest primary 
grade will have no trouble in memorizing the stanzas given, 
yet they are enjoyed by boys and girls in the fourth grade, 
as well. 

Before beginning the teaching of the first poem,“ Little 
Pink Rose,” try to have a beautiful rose to arouse their 
interest and attention. Ask how many children think it 
pretty, and then say, “We shall learn a little poem about 
a pink rose, and the boy or girl who recites it very well 
may have the honor of holding a rose as he or she speaks 
about it.” : 

The illustrations given show pretty poses that may be 
used. 


J UNE! — the last, best month of the school year — 


O Little Pink Rose 


O little pink rose so fair, (Illus. No. 1) 
Did you bri: povey | here? 

Did you open the gates 6f fairyland, 
O little pink rose so dear? 


O little pink rose so sweet, (Illus. No. 2) 
Whose fragance fills the air, 

Do you whisper a message all over your own, 
O little pink rose so fair? 


O little pink rose so frail, (Illus. No. 3) 
Too soon you'll fade away; 

But we'll hold you still in our loving thought, 
O little pink rose so gay! 


O little pink rose so bright, (Illus. No. 4) 
With petals soft and fine, 

I will try each day to be sweet like you, 
O little pink rose of mine! 


The second poem may be used as a little dialogue. In 
reading it, a boy or girl may enter carrying a cluster of 
roses which is regarded with pride. Another boy or girl, 
who comes in later, should coax for a share of the flowers, 
and the whole little dialogue should be presented as naturally 
and ingeniously as possible. The children will have to 
“play it” again and again. 


Four Roses 
First Child 
On my mother’s rosebush, 
Just beside the door, 
There are lovely roses: 
Mother gave me four. 
(Count them slowly.) 
O you dainty flowers, (Illus. No. 5) 
Fair and sweet and white, 
You’re my dearest treasures! 
You’re my heart’s delight! 
(Hug them tenderly.) 


Second Child (entering and standing at some distance from the first 
speaker, at whom he or she gazes with mischievous wistfulnes 
O what lovely roses! 
Wish J had some, too, 
If J had four roses 
I’d give one to you. 


First Child (regarding the flowers longingly and speaking slowly) 
I will not be selfish. 
Kind deeds should be done. 
Yes, I’ll share my roses. 
Here’s the prettiest one. 
(Hands it to other child.) 


Second Child (accepting it, but smiling meaningly) 
Thank you. O how lovely! 
But [’ll tell you true, 
If I'd had four roses 
I’d have given twa, 
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First Child (after long and earnest pondering, during which he or she 
advances a few steps, withdraws, and then advances again) 
I will not be selfish, 
This is right to do; 
Here’s another flower. 
(Hands another rose to other child.) 
Now I’ve given you two. 


Second Child (stiil more mischievously) 
Thank you for your kindness. 
Maybe, though, you see 
If I’d had four roses, 
I'd have given you three. (Illus. No. 6 


First Child (thinking the matter over with bowed*head for a moment, ihen 
ifting head and smiling with relief) 
Am I really selfish? 
No, I’m “playing fair.” 
You have half my roses, 
That’s a gen’rous share. 


Second Child (putting arm around first) 
I was only teasing — 
Just in fun, you know, 
Don’t you love these roses, 
Fair and white as snow? 


In Illus. No. 7 is shown an attractive pose that may be 
used for the words, “I’d have given you two,” if the recita- 
tion is given by a boy and girl. 

The third recitation, “Vacation Days,” which makes a 
very pleasing feature for a “Closing Day” program, will be 
given by a tiny child, with entire absence of self-conscious- 
ness, if the speaker is allowed to hold a doll or Teddy bear. 


Vacation Days 


Vacation days are coming, (Illus. No. 8) 
Summer’s here at last; 
Merry bees are humming; 
Cold and storm are past. 
Soft, warm breezes stir the leaves, 
(Point up with fluttering motion.) 
Swallows build beneath the eaves. 


(Sing the next four lines to some pretty air, skipping lightly while 
singing.) 


Tra la la! the summer’s here, 
Happy, happy summer! 

Sunshine gleaming far and near, 
Happy, happy summer! 


Vacation days are coming! (Illus. No. 9) 
Robins in their nest 

(Hold right hand in nest shape.) 

Chirp and twitter softly, 
Winds blow south and west. 

Roses, pink and red and white 

(Point down.) 

Make the gardens fair and bright. 


at ae ase 





5 “O, you dainty flowers.” 6 - ‘I'd have given youfthree.” 








11 “Tra la la, the summer's here!” 


(Sing) 
Tra la la! the summer’s here. 
Happy, happy, summer! 
Sunshine gleaming for and near, 
Happy, happy summer! 


Vacation days are coming! (Illus. No. 10 
Long, long days of fun. 
Lessons? Don’t you bother, 
They will all be done. 
School will “keep” in field and wood, 
And each pupil will be good. 


(Sing) 


Tra la la! the summer’s here. 
Happy. happy, summer! 

Sunshine gleaming far and near, 
Happy, happy, summer! 





7 “I'd have given you fwe.” 
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The recitation is also attractive if given-by an older girl 
and boy. The girl may toss and catch a light “gas” ball 
in time to the music of accordion or violin played by the 
boy during the singing of the chorus. (Illus. No. 11.) 

To link the work of the month with that of manual train- 
ing, let the children cut and paste a Flower Basket, using 
the pattern given in “Seat Work Material,” by Angelina 
W. Wray, published by Newson & Co., New York. See 
that the butterflies are daintily tinted before being pasted 
into position. 

These little baskets make beautiful closing day gifts, 
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if each is filled with dainty rose petals, and the children are 
taught how to use the contents for a rose-jar, mixing them 
with salt and spices. 

The three stanzas of “Vacation Days” may be used 
for an invitation booklet for the closing exercises. The 
cover will be very pretty if decorated with the daisies cut 
from the same Seat Work material, or with the apple b!os- 
soms from the same. 

A still prettier invitation is made by using the “fairy” 
pattern given in this Seat Work material, tinting dress 
and wings and writing the invitation on the fairy’s skirt 





8 “Vacation days are coming.” (First stanza) 9 


“Vacation days are coming.” 


(Third stanza) 


“Vacation days are coming.” 


(Second stanza) 10 


Something the Schools Can Do 


The plan outlined below is one in which the children, 
as classes or schools, could well participate. A cent from 
every child, or a dollar a month from every school, would 
be of great assistance in this new scheme for Belgian relief. 
We give it here in the words of the committee which has 
outlined it. 


The Situation in Belgium 


For two and one-half years the Commission for Relief 
inrBelgium; of- which Mr. Herbert Hoover of California 
is the gréat moving spirit, has succeeded through its 
wonderfully organized activities in keeping the Belgian 
nation alive. To the Belgians, the American Flag and the 
letters “C.R.B.” (Commission for Relief in Belgium) have 
meant bread and meat and the possibility of continuing 
existence. Shut off from contact with the rest of the world 
by a double line of trenches and by a naval blockade which 
has completely closed all the ordinary channels of importing 
food, these people are dependent on the Commission. 

The German Government consented to the organization of 
the Commission. The British Government consented to the 
distribution of relief by Americans and Belgians, and for 
two and one-half years has permitted the shipment of sup- 
plies, at the same time watching every move and constantly 
checking the Commission’s accounts. 

Although the Commission for Relief in Belgium was 
organized and is directed by Americans, nevertheless its 
financial support comes mainly from the British Govern- 
ment and French instutitions. 

The British and French are satisfied that all the supplies 
reach only the Belgians, otherwise they could stop the work. 

The Belgians themselves are helping in the relief work. 
An enon of. 50,000 volunteers, recruited from the 
splendid ‘co-o tive and other highly organized move- 
ments fot social reform in Belgium, provide the real ma- 
chinery through-which the work is carried on. 


There is ° 


also an additional large body of women who are devoting 
themselves to the work, and the refugees in Great Britain, 
who are nearly all employed, are forwarding about $300,000 
a month to the Commission. 

There have been about forty-five Americans in Belgium 
who have acted as the direct representatives of the Commis- 
sion. Their presence as neutrals was insisted upon by the 
British and French Governments and they were responsi- 
ble for the guarantees given to those Governments by the 
Commission that no supplies should fall into the hands of the 
Germans. 

It has recently, however, become impossible for the 
Americans to remain in Belgium on account of the strained 
relations between the United States and Germany. Their 
withdrawal, however, was expected and full preparations had 
been made to continue the work. 

The Belgians and the inhabitants of the occupied portion of 
Northern France must be fed. In Belgium alone 3,500,000 
destitute people are dependent for their very lives upon the 
Commission. There can be no cessation of effort. The 
Commission will continue as before. The only differeice 
will be that competent trained men secured through the Nether- 
lands Government will be appointed members of the Commission 
and will supervise the distribution of food in Belgium wnd 
Northern France. 

The Commission will continue to mobilize the finances 
and will purchase and transport all of the food, turning it 
over to the new members of the Commission at the Belgiin 
border, and there will be no relaxation in the efforts of, the 
Commission to secure additional contributions for the 
destitute in Belgium. 

The offices in Rotterdam, London, and New York will be 
maintained exactly as at present, and the Brussels ofiice 
will take instructions from Mr. Hoover, Chairman of the 
Commission, as in the past. 

Everyone who has read the dispatches describing conci- 
tions in the recently recovered villages and towns of France 
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must have noted the stirring statements of the re-patriated 





them. The problem now is: Shall those remaining behind 
the lines be abandoned? We cannot feel that Americans 
will consent to this. 

The Need 


The specific need of the moment is a supplementary meal 
for the growing children in Belgium. : 

The near-starvation diet which is all that the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium has been able to provide, although 
it keeps the children alive, has left them seriously debilitated 
and especially susceptible to tuberculosis and other diseases 
which have increased alarmingly. A supplementary meal 
in the schools and other centres for the one and a quarter- 
million children dependent upon the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium will correct this condition. 

One dollar a month for each child will provide the 
means to give this meal to the under-nourished children in 
Belgium who believe that America is the generous donor 
who supplies all their food. What would they think if they 
knew that Americans have made almost $40,000,000 out of 
Relief purchases made in this country? What would they 
think if they knew that out of the $250,000,000 or more 
which has been spent to keep the Belgian nation alive, 
only about $10,000,000 has been contributed by Americans? 


The Plan 


The Commission does not believe that the meagre re- 
sponse in the past really represents the great heart of the 
American people, and therefore it is offering this country 
the opportunity of supplying the necessary supplementary 
rations under the following plan: 

A list of the various Belgian communes, with the number 
of dependent children in each, aggregating about 1,250,000, 
has been carefully prepared. To communities throughout 
the United States, or to groups or individuals therein, is 
now offered the privilege of supplying the children in these 
Belgian communes with one supplementary meal each day 
during the war, at a cost of $1.00 per month for each child, 
or $12.00 per year. Thus, $1200 from an American 
community will supply for a year 100 children in a Belgian 
commune, name and location to be specified, with the extra 
nourishment necessary to insure normal health and strength. 

The Commission cannot promise to tell the Belgians now 
to whom in particular they owe the generous thanks we are 
sute they will wish to express. It will be particularly 
hard to communicate such things to them during the war. 
The children, however, will get their food, and the universal 
experience is that the Belgians embarrass their benefactors 
with gratefulness, and that they will more than make it 
worth while after the war in reciprocal friendship and 
personal appreciation. At the close of the war, an official 
receipt will be given by headquarters in Belgium. 













































Louvain Chosen for New England 

Our local fund, the New England Belgian Relief Fund, has 
assured the Commission that we will be responsible for the care 
of the 20,000 children in the region of Louvain for one year. 
This will require $20,000 a month, or a total of $240,000, and 
we need your assistance to make good our assurance. 

Louvain was rich in history and was a famous centre 
of Europe’s struggle for liberty and enlightenment long 
before the German invasion of Belgium. 

Louvain’s distinction in the realm of political liberty 
is unique. The “Joyous Entry” is the Magna Charta 
of the Low Countries. It is a document signed by King 
Wenceslas in 1356, on entering Louvain. Louvain was then 
the capital city of Brabant, and the newly elected ruler’s 
joyaus entry was contingent on his signing fifty-nine articles 
recognizing the freedom and the privileges of the great low 
country towns. This charter is the bulwark of Belgian 
and Dutch liberties. Every succeeding ruler down to 
King Albert and Queen Wilhelmina has signed it. It con- 
nects Louvain in the minds of millions of free people with 
the beginnings of national freedom. 
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Louvain’s intellectual distinction is hardly less pre- 


eminent, Pepe Martin V. founded Louvain University in 
1426. In the sixteenth century it numbered forty-three 
colleges and was attended by 4000 students. 

To illustrate how far Louvain was in its glory the centre 
of the North European world, it was in a castle on the out- 
skirts of this romantic town that the great Emperor Charles 
V. of Germany was educated. The cleric who taught him 
to be an emperor did himself become Pope Adrian VI. 
This mighty old castle, said to have been built by Julius 
Cesar, is one of Louvain’s great memories which have sur- 
vived the German invasion. 

Industrially, Louvain was one of the greatest of the 
great weaving towns of Flanders and Brabant. It estimated 
its population, vast for those days, at 150,000 people, and 
at one time in the fourteenth century it claimed to be the 
greatest city in Europe, west of the Alps. Its famous 
weavers boasted of 2400 manufactories. 

Remember that no difficulties with Germany will make the 
slightest difference in the obligation of this country to support 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium. The guarantees of the 
Commission are such that only the failure of the American 
people to stand behind them can cause the work to fail. If 
money is forthcoming, the food will be delivered. 

Let us have your tribute to the splendid effort of the Com- 
mission. Do it for the children of a stricken Belgian commune. 
This is one way by which you can help this nation to secure 
the respect and goodwill of mankind. 

NEw ENGLAND BELGIAN RELIEF Funp, 
Joun S. CopMAn, Manager 
50 State St., Boston 


Information 

For information about location of communes and number 
of children in each, apply to New England Belgian Relief 
Fund, 422 Boylston Street, Boston, Telephone Back Bay 
5912, or to John W. Hallowell, Chairman of Supplementary 
Rations Committee, 147 Milk Street, Boston, Telephone 
Fort Hill 1660. 

Applications for communes should be sent to John W. 
Hallowell, 147 Milk Street, Boston. 

A form is attached which can be used for subscribing for 
the whole or a part of a commune. If convenient to the 
subscriber, the form may be sent in without filling in the 
name of the commune. In such case the commune will be 
selected by the New England Belgian Relief Fund and the 
subscriber notified. 

The minimum subscription is $1.00 per month for one 
year, this being the amount required to care for one child. 
Payment of the whole yearly amount at the beginning is 
welcome if convenient to the subscriber. 


Form of Subscription 


ee rere 1917 
Joun W. HALLowe t, Chairman, 
Supplementary Rations Committee 


147 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: — 1 enclose herewith check to the order of the New Eng- 
land Belgian Relief Fund for$.......... in full payment — at $12.00 
per child — for a supplementary daily meal for one year for .......... 


children in the commune of Belgium. 


I hereby agree to pay to the New England Belgian Relief Fund 
Poke eaaahe kas 1917 next, and a like sum on the 
a ne eee of each of the succeeding eleven months, for supple. 
mentary meals for children in the commune of 


pioneer nema anaes Belgium. 
In consideration of the above, I am to receive a map of the region 
of Louvain, showing the position of the commune of ................ 


and, if possible of arrangement, shall receive at the end of the present 
war a receipt from the authorities of the commune. 


Signature 
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ie ‘ Jur 
7 ™s 
| Circle Work for Flag Day L 
a) Opal Planck 
\ Speak” briefly of Florence Nightingale and Red Cross 
} Heroes Past and Present x, Peak-Pmefly 
h Aim Teach a Marching Song. 
To emphasize patriotic thought; to place before the . 
children Real amuaaen: to emulate truth and devotion Marching Song i 
to right; to instil love for our flag and to show that there lhe gear edie pe J on 
th are heroes among the common people. Beat — beat — hear our gallant drummers; ; 
f Blow — blow — hear the bugle call. , 
i Table Work 
ee Cut and fold tents 8” x 8” and flags. Have pictures of Washington, Lincoln. Who can tell 
Use two different colors of paper for two armies. me who these men are? Why do we remember them and , 
Build bridges from blocks and clay. celebrate their birthday? Because they were heroes, and 
Cut Washington and his horse Nero. did so much for our country. Talk a little about W ash- 
Cut Washington monument. ington and his colt, his life, how loving and obedient he : 
String beads, red, white and blue. was to his mother, giving up his desire to become a sailor, 
Lay tents and soldiers drilling, with sticks: for example: showing faithfulness and courage as a surveyor. During 

: ; French and Indian War he was a brave soldier and left ’ 

Lo home and friends to join the war. After war was over § an 

Is in ri a he returned to his home and later was chosen President po’ 

- on account of his bravery and sincerity. 

- Tell of a few struggles of Lincoln and what a great man § js. 

he became and was also chosen president. Mention the § of 

| | | | | | fact about his love for the little colored boys and girls and : 

what he did for them. Have flags around’the room. Ask che 

Tell about the making of the first flag. the children what makes their room look so pretty. What po: 

other names do we call our flag? Old Glory, Stars and fai 

Preparation Stripes. How pore mee Lo ag oy B sec day § tio 
iew rery Solty _ do we see so many flags? Fourth of July. ashington § no’ 
a gs Tae aeeeeeonans of Somme, post and Lincoln’s Birthday. ‘Where else do we see flags? On ; 

Speak of their uniforms. . ships that cross the ocean so people will know they are § in 
. How many of us have ever been in the city? What did {fom America. Armies also carry flags. How do people Jf cor 
you see on the corners or in the stations? How was he know we'love our flag? By being brave and doing the right fo 

1 dressed? Why there. Yes, to help others, to tell them thing. the Flag: tg 
1 where to go, help the old people and little children across Teach the salute to the Flag: = 
the streets, stop autos, let people pass, when children We give our heads and our hearts to God and our th 
get lost take them home. Bring out the idea of a strong, ~ Country! 
brave man. He stays out all night during all kinds of One country one language, one flag! tu 
1 weather, cold, stormy, rainy days. It takes courage to face ‘ to 
ih the cold north wind and come to school every day. Only Rise, extend right arm toward the flag, repeat the salute. th 
iy brave boys and girls start out in a storm. At the word “heads,” touch the forehead lightly with the § wt 
\ finger-tips of the right hand (elbows down). At the word § be 
I Discussion “hearts,” touch the heart, and at the words “one flag,” 

A long time ago there were no soldiers or policemen to bend ——— —— Bnd po — aged a 
protect us, but we had brave people called knights. I salute Bo 7, men take off their hats when ae a te 
wonder if anyone could tell about them. Describe ap- 00M: OS 4 e hor 
pearance, armor, spear, helmet, nearly always rode on a en 
black and white horse. He was brave, truthful, obedient, — for V . of 
polite, protected woman. Tell about castles guarded by Waiting for Vacation 
stone fortresses. A good story that would fit in here Said a rosy shell th 
about a castle is Sleeping Beauty. Now we don’t have By the quiet sea, “s 
knights who protect our country in time of trouble, but “The sands are bright dr 
who can tell me who takes their places? Soldiers. How As sands can be! at 
do they stand, carry their heads, where do they keep their in 
hands and eyes? Howcan we tell soldiers from other men? “The winds are warm, 

By the knapsacks, epaulettes, caps, swords. Tell about the And the days are long, of 
hardships and duties of soldiers, camp life, food, drilling. The sky is a flower, ye 
The earth is a song! by 
TI 
“T dream of the rush ca 
Of little feet of 
Of voices that end in 
In laughter sweet.” 
pa 
Said the rosy shell, C0 
By the quiet sea, we 


“When the children come, 
How happy I'll be!” 
—A.E. A. 







Music for Marching Song 
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Third Year 


HIRD year language will be a continuation of the 
second year language with*more written work. 

L Teach letter-writing and addressing of envelopes. 

Have short written dialogues. 

} araphrasing of poems. 

Short stories of historical and Biblical characters. 

Picture stories. 

\Writing a stanza from memory. 

Original fairy tales and fables. 

Original rhymes. 

Advertising. 
















Picture Stories 






\When beginning the description of a picture, interest 
and thought will be stimulated by having living models 
pose and copy the picture. 

The picture, perhaps, may be of three girls, one of whom 
is on the tallest girl’s shoulder. The third holds a bunch 
of flowers and she stands close to the &thers. 

To arrange the pose, two girls may stand-in front.of.a 
chair on which the other child kneels. They copy the 
positions, expressions and other details of the picture as 
faithfully as possible. The rest of the class offer sugges- 
tions and so are kept mentally awake. The pose need 
not be held. 

Then stories concerning the picture follow; the children 
in it may be given names and their apparent actions ac- 
counted for unless, of course, there is an accepted story 
for that particular picture. In that case, the story-telling 
would not be original so that it is better to begin with 
simple pictures which have no special story connected with 
them. 

This method should not be confounded with Action Pic- 
tures, because in those poses various pictures are called 
to mind and we are left to guess just what is intended by 
the pose. Here, however, we have the painted picture 
which carries its own story, and which the children have 
been led to discover for themselves. 































Advanced Reproduction 


Begin with short stories. After a story has been read 
or told by the teacher, have some drill on the climax or 
ending of it, so that all the children will have a clear idea 
of what the story is about. 

Then the names of the characters may be written on 
the board, with the adjectives that describe them, such as 
“sly cat,” “crafty fox,” etc. Follow with a short concert 
drill on these expressions. If some dramatizing is done 
at this time, it may serve to illustrate and emphasize the 
important points, and also to hold attention. 

The class should now be ready for the oral reproduction 
ofthestory. Ifit is to be written later, proceed as in second 
year; first, by having children write the story as dictated 
by a child, some using paper, while others are at the board. 
This plan allows for the necessary drill on punctuation and 
capital letters. Sometimes it is well to have more than one 
of these dictated stories before attempting the finished writ- 
ing, which should be done under supervision. 

No stories should first be written on small pieces of 
paper with lead pencil, or ever done hurriedly and then 
copied, for the child’s best efforts should be expected in this 
work as in all other. 
























Couplets and Rhymes 





To introduce couplets, show that we often speak in 
thymes without intending to do so, as: 
Such a windy day takes my breath away. 
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Language Lessons for the First Three Grades 


Catherine A. Denny 


Put on the board the word “sky” and under it write 
words which will rhyme with it. Then the teacher will give 
the first line of a couplet and the children will easily find a 
second line. The results may be something like the follow- 
ing: 

. I looked at the sky, 

It seemed very high. 


I never cry, 
Do you know why? 


Do not say good-bye. 
It might make me cry. 

To secure the rhythm or metre have the class count the 
syllables in the first line so that those in the second will 
correspond. It will almost always be necessary to change 
the wording somewhat in order to have the metre correct. 
After learning to count syllables, the children will be able 
to make their own couplets. Read to them selections from 
Nature poems and let them choose a certain thing to talk 
on, as star, moon, the sky, grass, flowers, snow and so forth. 
Then each child will tell a sentence about his word, which 
will make the first line ofa couplet. As the couplets are 
completed the teacher should write them in a notebook 
with the maker’s name attdched. Before each lesson on 
rhymes read them to the class who never tire of hearing 
them. ‘To proceed,.ask a leading question, which, when an- 
swered rightly by, the child, will make a third line for his 
rhyme. He can then study the metre and fit in a fourth 
line at his leisure. ‘To save time, the teacher might write the 
lines for the child as he perfects them. Then there is no 
danger of‘his forgetting later on what he said and he has 
the correct written form to look at. Some really good 
little poems have been secured in this way, two of which 
follow: 

Rain 
See the tiny drops of rain 
Falling on the window-pane; 
See them dancing all day long 
As they sing a merry song. 


See them rolling down the street 
As with other drops they meet; 
Don’t they have a jolly day 
Playing, playing all the way? 


. MILDRED RILEY 
My Kitten 


We have a little kitten 

It plays with my black mitten. 
It also plays with a ball, 

And sometimes gets a hard fall. 


One day it fell on the floor 
And hurt its soft little paw 
Then up it jumped on a chair 
And for play it did not care. 
MABEL PLANT 


Advertising 


Advertising of all kinds makes good language material. 
Begin with soap and talk of what it will do for our bodies, 
clothes, and home; give it a name and exploit it as toilet 
or laundry soap. Some original papers on “Wonder 
Soap” are as follows: 


“Wonder Soap Powder is fine for washing blankets. It 
makes them nice and soft.” 

“When washing your hair use Wonder Soap. 
away dandruff.” 

“If you use this soap when you shave, you will never be 
sorry. It is only ten cents a cake.” 


It takes 


Different members of the class may later advertise certain 
lines of business choosing for themselves as, Hanley Shoes, 
First-Class Barber, Millinery, Printing, Home Made 


(Continued on page 402) 
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Daphne 


T River Peneus was a great traveler, but he was so 
afraid that some harm would befall his beautiful 
daughter, Daphne, that he went many miles out 

of his way to make his home in a deep forest which 
was seldom visited by anyone. 

Daphne loved her home and was very fond of her friends, 
the birds, the animals, the trees and the flowers. Some- 
times she was lonely. She was always very happy when 
her father returned, for she loved him dearly. He brought 
her shining sands, glittering pebbles and pearly shells, 
but what Daphne liked best of all was to have him take 
her on his lap and tell of his travels. Once, when she 
begged very hard, he took her to the island which he was 
building in the sea. When he went away he always warned 
her to beware of strangers. ‘Say nothing, and run home 
as fast as you can,” said he. “TI shall hear you and send up 
amist to hide you from view till the danger is over.” 

For a long time no one saw the little girl, but at last one 
day, the sun god, Apollo, who was wandering about over 
the earth with his golden bow and silver arrows in search of 
adventure, chanced to see her. “‘How I should like to take 
her home with me,” thought he, but just as he came close 
enough to speak to her, she disappeared. Many, many 
times after this he saw her from his chariot, but always 
when he came to earth to search for her, he failed. One 
day, after a vain search, he chanced to meet the beautiful 
boy, Cupid, who was playing in the woods with his bow 
and arrows. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed he. “What do you think a child of 
your size can do with a man’s weapons?” 

' “T can do many things, worthy Apollo,” replied Cupid. 

“Name just a few, my pretty boy,” sneered Apollo. 

“T can hit a mark as well as you,” answered Cupid. 

“Q, indeed! Perhaps you do not know that I am the 
best marksman in the world. I have killed many monsters 
and giants,” boasted Apollo. 

“OQ, yes I do, for I know you, great Apollo,” returned 
Cupid. Know now that I, too, can hit the mark.” As 
he said this he fitted a beautiful golden arrow to the bow 
and aimed it at Apollo’s heart. 

The arrow flew straight to the mark. But Cupid’s ar- 
rows never kill, though they sometimes make those they 
wound very happy and sometimes they make them very 
sad, so Apollo only laughed the louder. 

“What now?” he asked, as he saw Cupid fitting a dull 
laden arrow to his bow. Cupid made no reply till he 
had turned and sent the arrow into a fleecy cloud which 
werhung the river. Then he said, “I sent that arrow 
into the cloud where Daphne is floating. It is a message 
to tell her that you arecoming. Do you think you see her 
now?” 

“You rascal!” cried Apollo angrily. “Let me but lay 
hands on you and you will never play pranks on me again!” 

“Catch me first,” laughed Cupid, as he took wing and 
few away. 

Apollo looked after him and said, “Let him go. 
dono harm. I must goon. I hope I shall meet Daphne 
to-day. Iam sure that I can persuade her that she will be 
very happy with me in my kingdom.” Just then he caught 
a glimpse of her and started in pursuit. But Daphne saw 
him at the same time and had no mind to be captured. 
She was very swift of foot and never did she fly faster than 
m this day, but Apollo gained upon her. He did not wish 
to frighten her, so he called out, “Daphne, lovely Daphne, 
donot be afraid.”” But Daphne only ran the faster. 

“Listen, Daphne,” he called again. “I want to take you 
toa beautiful home. You do not know who I am or you 
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would not flee. 
Jupiter.” 

On went Daphne, never answering a word. On followed 
Apollo. 

“Daphne, hearken! I know all things — things present 
and in the future. I am a wonderful marksman. I am 
the god of song.” Never a word or sound from Daphne 
as she fled on and on. 

Then Apollo thought of Daphne’s love for flowers and 
plants and made a last plea; “Fair Daphne, do you know 
that he who follows you and asks a kind word is the god 
of medicine, knows all the healing plants and cares for 
them?” Still‘no reply. 

Seeing that she was about to escape him, he ceased his 
pleading and put forth his best efforts to overtake her. 
Daphne saw that he was gaining and felt her strength de- 
parting. “O Father Peneus,” she cried, “help me, help 
me! Open the earth to receive me, or if such be your will, 
change my form.” 

Peneus hastened to the rescue, and just as Apollo grasped 
the maiden he found that her feet were fast in the earth 
and that her body was cased in soft bark. He started 
back in surprise and looked at her. As he looked her beauti- 
ful hair changed to leaves, her pink cheeks to blossoms. 
Daphne had become a laurel tree. 

“You are a tree,” exclaimed Apollo, but you are more 
beautiful than ever. You shall be my tree. As a token 
of my love for you, your leaves shall be always green, and 
great heroes shall be crowned with wreaths made from 
them.” 


I am Apollo, the son of the mighty 


QUESTIONS 

Who was Daphne and where did she live? How did her 
father amuse her? What did he tell her? What did 
Apollo wish to do with her? Tell of his meeting with 
Cupid. What happened when Apollo went on? Tell how 
he begged Daphne to stop. How did the race end? What 
did Apollo say? 


DRAMATIZATION 
CHARACTERS 
DAPHNE PENEUS 
APOLLO Brrp 
CuPIpD 


SCENE I — Daphne and Peneus at Home 


(Little girl and bird on stage. Bird on some high object, 
girl looking up at him.) 

Daphne Come and play with me, little bird. 

Bird Who are you? Where do you live? 

Daphne Iam Daphne. My father is the River Peneus. 
He is away and Iam lonely. Come down and play. 

Bird Your father is coming now, Daphne. You will 
not be lonely. I will play with you some other day. 
Good-bye. (Exit Bird.) 


(Enter Peneus, Daphne runs to meet him.) 


Daphne O father, how glad I am to see you! I wish 
you would never leave me. 

Peneus I have work to do, daughter. 
leave you, but I must. 

Daphne Will you not take me with you some time, 
father? 

Peneus Yes, Daphne. Some day I will take you to the 
island that I am building in the sea. But look at the 
presents that I have brought you. 

Daphne (looking) O father, how beautiful they are! So 


I am sorry to 
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Dictated Seat Work 


many of them, too! 
bles! 

Peneus You will not be lonely with so many new play- 
things. 

Daphne No, father. 

Peneus I must go to my work. Have nothing to say 
to strangers while Iam away. If they come near you, run 
home as fast as youcan. I shall hear you coming wherever 
Iam. I will send up a mist to meet you and hide you. 
Good-bye. (Exit Peneus.) 

Daphne Good-bye, Father Peneus. 


Pink shells, golden sand, bright peb- 


SCENE II — Cupid and Apollo 


(Cupid is seated on the ground playing with bow and 
arrows. Enter A pollo.) 


A pollo (sees Cupid and laughs) Whatapretty boy! (To 
Cupid) Be careful that you do not hurt yourself. You are 
too small for such a plaything. 

Cupid Do not fear for me. 

Apollo What can you do with your toy, little Cupid? 

Cupid I can hit a mark as well as you can. 

Apollo You would not say that if you knew me, for I 
have killed great monsters as well as giants. 

Cupid I know you, great Apollo, but I know what I can 
do with this bow. Look! (Shoots arrow which he has been 
fitting to bow as he talked.) 

Apollo He has certainly hit me! 
not hurt. (Laughs.) 

Cupid No, you may not be hurt, but the arrow will 
bring you sorrow. (Shoots arrow in another direction.) 

Apollo What are you doing now? 

Cupid I sent that arrow to tell Daphne that you are 
coming. (Laughs) Do you think that you will see her 
now? 

Apollo (angrily) You rascal! (Starts towards Cupid) I 
will teach you to play pranks on me. 

Cupid (fliesaway) Catchmefirst! (Exit Cupid.) 

Apollo Lethim go. Hecandonoharm. I will go, too. 


(Pause) But I am 


(Exit A pollo.) 


SCENE II] — Daphne and A pollo 


(Daphne walks slowly along looking about her. 
Apollo from behind.) 


Enter 


Apollo I have found her at last! I must not frighten 
her. (Calls) Daphne, do not be afraid. I have come 
to take you to a home much more beautiful than your own. 


(Daphne looks around, runs. Apollo follows. They dis- 
appear only to return im a noment, Daphne in the lead, 
A pollo following.) 

Apollo Do not run. 
Apollo. 


I will not harm you. I am 


(They disappear, returning as before.) 


Apollo I am the son of Jupiter. I know all things. 


(Third return.) 
Apollo Listen, Daphne, I am the god of song. 
(Fourth disappearance and return.) 


Apollo Wait, Daphne. I know and care for all the 
healing plants that you love. 


(A pollo gains on Daphne and overtakes her.) 


! 


Daphne (screams) Father Peneus, help me, help me! 


Change my form! 
(A pollo seizes Daphne, then starts back in Sur prise.) 


Apollo Her feet are fast in the earth! (Steps up, puls 
hand on her) Her body feels like bark. (Steps back again 
and looks) Those are leaves. She has changed to a tree. 
(Pauses) You are more beautiful than ever! You shall be 
my tree. I shall call you the laurel. Your leaves shall 
be green forever, They shall be used to crown heroes. 
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The teacher may dictate the exercises day by day or 
write on the board for children to copy. 


LESSON I 
The Story — Jupiter and the Camel 


The Camel complained to Jupiter, the god of heaven, 
that he had no means of defense. 

He said, ‘The bull has his horns, the boar his tusks and 
the lion and tiger claws.” 

Jupiter was angry and replied, “You have some things 
not shared by other animals, and for punishment I will 
shorten your ears.” 

This Jupiter did, and you will always see the Camel 
with short ears. 





First day ; 
Draw or model a camel with one hump. 


Second day 
Cut and paste a camel with two humps. 
Copy: 
A camel stores fat in his humps. 
He stores up water in cells in his stomach. 
He has two stomachs. 
He can travel miles without food or drink. 
He travels easily over the desert. 
He is better than a ship for the desert. 
He is called ‘The Ship of the Desert.” 


Third day 
Copy: 
Many camels travel together and form a caravan. 
The camels are often tied together. 
They are too stupid often to follow a leader. 
Cut and paste camels in a caravan. 


Fourth day 

Copy and illustrate: 
A camel is a slow-moving animal. 
He has pads on his feet. 
His knees are callous. 
It does not hurt him to kneel. 
Camels carry heavy burdens. 
They do not fear the sand storms. 
The Arabian camel has one hump. 
The Bacterian camel has two humps. 

Draw a camel by a date tree, at night, when the stars and 

moon are shining. 


Fifth day 

Tell the story in your own words and write answers: 
Who was Jupiter? 
How can the boar and bull defend themselves? 
How can the lion and tiger defend themselves? 
What did Jupiter do to the camel? 
Make a booklet shaped like a camel, cut double. 
Write inside: 

“Tt is not wise to complain.” 


LESSON II 
The Story — The Fox and the Stork 


A Fox invited a Stork to dinner and put soup in a flat 
dish for him for fun. 

The Stork could only dip in the tip of his bill. 

Later, the Stork asked the Fox to dinner, and put the 
inner into a narrow beaked vessel. 

The Fox could only lick the food that ran over. 
The Fox said he was paid for his former trick. 
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BASED ON ASOP’S FABLES 
L. Rountree Smith 


First day 
Cut and paste the fox, stork, and flat dish. 


Second day 
Cut or draw the fox, stork, and narrow-necked vessel. 


Third day 
Write the story in your own words, and answer the 
questions. 
What did the fox put his dinner in? 
What did the stork put his dinner in? 
Why couldn’t the stork eat well from a plate? 
Why couldn’t the fox eat well from a tall vessel? 


Fourth day 
In Holland, storks build nests on chimneys. 
stork on a nest on top of a chimney. 


Draw a 


Fifth day 
Cut a booklet in shape, like a tall vase, or pitcher. 
Write inside: 
The fox and stork played good-natured jokes, 
Neither of them were angry at the tricks played. 
One good turn deserves another. 


LESSON III 
The Story — The Oak and the Reeds 


An oak, growing on the bank of a river, was uprooted by 
a storm and drifted across the water by some reeds. 

The reeds were still standing. 

“How did you stand the storm?” asked the Oak. 

The reeds replied, “We bent our heads to the blast, 
but you stood stiff and stubborn until you could stand no 
longer.” 


First day 
Draw a picture of the oak and reeds by the river. 


_ Second day 


Make a border of oak leaves or a border of cat-tails. 


Third day 
Cut and paste an oak tree, an oak leaf, an acorn cup. 


Fourth day 
Write the story in your own words. 
and reeds said. 


Tell what the oak — 


Fifth day 
Write the names of all the trees you can, draw pictures 
of them. What flowers grow by streams? Make 
a booklet shaped like an oak leaf. Cut double. 
Write inside: 
It is wiser to yield than to be stubborn. 


LESSON IV 
The Story — The Dog in the Manger 


A Dog once lay in a manger full of hay. 

An Ox came by and wanted to eat the hay. 

The Dog was cross and would not let the Ox touch the 
hay! The Ox called him a “surly creature.” 

He said, “You cannot eat the hay yourself, and yet 
you will not let any one else have it.” 


First day 
Cut and paste the dog in the manger. A manger is a 
feeding trough for animals. 
(Continued on page $89) 
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Are there any trees about your home? Describe them, 3 
. Trees How did they get there? Take up the source of trees: acohc 
Motive the we 
To teach the children to distinguish and name the com- 1 The forest “ 


mon trees by their leaves, shape and bark; to increase their 
appreciation and love for trees; to show them the beauty 
and value of trees; to sharpen their power of observation; 
to develop their sense of touch. 


Materials 


Familiar trees; different kinds of tree seeds, leaves, 
bark and woods; drawing, cutting and painting materials; 
blue print paper; camera printing frame or glass; related 
stories and pictures. 


Points to be Developed 


or WW 


Trees and people are very much alike. 

The source of trees. How trees are multiplied. 
Why trees are planted. 

Uses of trees. 

The general characteristics of the common trees: 


Shape. 
Trunk — growth, circumference, height above 
ground. 


Arrangement of branches. 

Color and surface of bark. 

Roots — size, direction and reach for food. 

Buds. 

Leaves — color, shape, size, surface, arrangement, 
how the sunlight reaches them. 

Flowers. 

Fruit. 

Age. 


6 Motions and sounds of trees. 
7 The trees’ friends. 
8 The trees’ enemies: 


Tree pests — insect borers, suckers, chewers. 
Drought. 

Wind. 

Ice, frost, hail, snow. 

Lightning. 

Fire. 

Floods. 

Thoughtless people and animals. 


9 Other interesting things about trees. 


The children have been watching and finding out many 


things about trees since these got ready for their winter’s 


sleep. Ask them if they ever thought how very much like 
people trees are. Let them tell you in what way trees are 
like us, and write their suggestions on the blackboard. 


1 
2 


aoe, Ww 
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No two people are exactly alike. No two trees are 

exactly alike. 

Trees grow. The tiny baby tree develops little by 
little into a big tree. 

Trees eat and drink. Here is a splendid opportunity 
to review the work of leaves and roots. 

Trees breathe. Let the children tell how. 

Trees sleep. The children have seen the trees asleep 
all winter. Ask them if they have ever seen a tree 
asleep at.night. Tell them to observe the position 
of the leaves on a certain tree during the day and 
at night. Is there any difference? 

Trees care for their babies. 

Trees put on warmer clothing in winter. 

Trees get their clothing torn and must mend it. 
Trees feel hurts just as we do. Their cuts and bruises 
and their broken limbs must be given attention. 
Trees work. Through their labor they add to the 

beauty and riches of the world. 


Where did the trees in the forest come from? ind te 

How are the trees in the forest multiplied? Let th"; ° 
children tell of the work of the squirrels and birds in plant. nets, | 
ing trees. “6” 

How do the trees of the forest plant their own seedy §, ther 
Examine the seeds that were collected last fall and th; he Vv: 
spring. Let the children discover that such seeds as th 7 ' 
elm, poplar and willow are light so that the wind may scat. 1» va 
ter them. The rain, too, helps the trees to do their ow, the b 
planting by floating the seeds to low, moist places. The g ' 
seeds of nut trees, such as acorns, hazelnuts and chestnuts Bac w 
are round so that they may roll into holes or down the hil. ’ 
sides, where the leaves cover them. Rains often cary§ 
these seeds along and drop them in fertile places. The 
seeds of fleshy fruits, such as wild cherry, dogwood anj 
crab apple, roll into new places. These seeds have been§ Tea 
given an attractive covering so that birds and animals wil fof Vo 
help scatter them. The wind, rain and animals help the 
trees to do their own seed planting. Trees also multiply 
themselves naturally by sprouts and by cast-off twigs, — 

Tell about the artificial seeding of forests and why it js 
done. Discuss the life and work of the forester, and shoy 
pictures of the big forests of our own country and of the 
Black Forest of Germany and the old English forests, 4 
trip to a forest or woods would reveal many interesting 
things to the children. 

Why do so few seeds grow to be trees? Review th 
care that must be taken to keep tree seeds from losing their 
vitality. Discuss how Nature cares for its tree seeds and 
what the seedsman does to protect them. Ask the chil. 
dren to choose a seed they know. Let them tell about thelf Do 
possibilities of their seed — the tree it may grow to be, itsfinow? 
size, beauty, children, age, usefulness. aves 

smeti 
2 The Nursery hardy 

Why does the gardener call his tree garden a nursery?ple t 
Have you ever visited a nursery? If there is a nursery ¢ 
near your school, take the children to visit it. Let theng@dle 
find out all they can about grafting and budding. If you ut th 
wished to plant a tree, what would you do, transplant one jP*$™ 
from a forest, buy one from a nursery, or plant a seed? ply 
Tell the story of Johnny Appleseed. Pum, 
out 
Tees 0 




















Why do people plant trees? 










1 For shade. aint 
2 For beauty. he n 
3 For the fruit. mth y 
4 For windbreaks. ood, 
5 For hedges. Chi 
6 For the sap. y the 
7 For the bark. The 
8 For the wood. 0 knc 
9 To hold the banks of streams and ditches. =r 


Imagine the world without trees. Would you like wp di 
live in such a world? Why not? What would we lose iP 
the trees left us? Do you think there are enough trees 
planted in this neighborhood? If you should plant a tret - 
now, what good might -result from it? Let each child Bang 
plant a tree seed, either outdoors or in a flower pot or bot. fait st 
Soak the seeds before planting them. Let 

The uses of trees. “. 

We have seen that we could not do without trees. Fot oy 
the next lesson, be ready to tell what the trees give Uf Stan 
Who will have the greatest number of things to report’ util 
Write the list on the blackboard. _< 


1 Food — fruits, nuts, oils, spices, gum. be 
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9 Lumber — for houses, furniture, boats, cars, trestles, 
nilway ties, bridges, paper, fuel, barrels, boxes, tool- 
yandles, toys, shoes, clothes-pins, water-pipes, wooden 
sare, artificial limbs, lead pencils, mining timbers, etc. 

3 When wood is distilled it gives vinegar for the table, 


e them, cohol for the painter, acids for the chemist, creosote for 





“eS: Be wood preserver, gas for fuel and light, charcoal, lamp- 
black, etc. 
. The maple tree gives syrup, the pine tree turpentine 
wnd tar, the cork tree cork, the rubber tree rubber. 
Let the 5 The bark of trees gives dyes, tannin, medicines, mats, 
in plant. nets, baskets, ropes. 
§ Trees protect the ground from the hot sun. Put 
Nn seeds) §, thermometer in the sun and one in the shade. What is 
and this fie value of this protection? 
is as thf 7 Trees hold the rain water. Some one has said forests 
lay scat: sre vast sponges that soak up the rain and give it out slowly. 
heir ownfithe benefit of this to man? 
es. The g Trees are air purifiers. They absorb carbonic acid 
hestnuts, fas, which is poisonous to people, and give out oxygen. 
| the hil-f'9 Trees create soil. 
en carry 
es. The Common Trees 
vood and 
ave been Teach “Naming the Trees” from Eleanor Smith’s Primer 
mals wil foi Vocal Music. 
ms Do you know the trees by name 
: ’ When you see them growing 
Wigs, In the fields and in the woods? 
why it is They are well worth knowing. 
and show , P 
nd of the Watch them in the early spring 
When their buds are swelling, 
rests. A Watch each tiny little leaf 
nteresting Leave its cozy dwelling. 
ae Watch them later when their leaves 
pvaow the Everywhere are showing, 
sing their Soon you'll know the different trees 
seeds and When you see them growing. 
the chil. 
about the Do you know the trees by name? What trees do you 
to be, itsfinow? How do you know them? (Sometimes by their 
aves and buds, sometimes by their shape and branching, 
ymetimes by their bark.) Everybody knows the Lom- 
aly poplar by its shape, the birch by its bark and the 
 nursery?ppne tree by its needles. Select certain trees that you wish 
a nursery children to know. Take them to one of these trees 
Let them let them tell you everything they can about it. Bring 
x. If yout the general characteristics of the tree mentioned in the 
splant onepegnning of the plan. Find other trees of its kind and 
it a seed? ely your discoveries. When you return to the school- 


~m, make a record on the blackboard of all you found out 
tout this tree. Encourage the pupils to see how many 
nes of its kind they can find. Teach the children to draw, 
nint and cut the tree so as to bring out its characteristics. 
he number of trees your children are to become familiar 
ith will depend upon the kinds of trees in your neighbor- 


Children will have no difficulty in recognizing many trees 

y their leaves. Tell them what Julia Ellen Rogers says: 
The leaf of the tree is its visiting card. We may learn 
know trees by their leaves as easily as if the name were 
itten across the face of the leaf.” The class will enjoy 
uking a book of blueprint pictures of leaves. The follow- 
ig directions were published many years ago in PRIMARY 
DUCATION : 


S. 







rou like t0 
we lose i 
ough trets 
lant a tree 
each child 
pot or box. 








Taking a Leaf’s Picture 


“Procure at a photographic supply store a package of blue print 
weer, in small sheets. As you open the package be careful to let no 
mit strike the paper. 

“Let the children select a small leaf, place it on a sheet of the paper, 
id put both inside a camera printing frame, if you have one. If not, 
t between a piece of cardboard and a piece of window-glass, slipping 













trees. Fot Biter bands over the ends to hold all together. jf 
es give US Sund the frame in a window in strong sunlight for a few minutes, 





until the paper has a bronze effect. Then remove it and put it in a 
lof clean water, being sure that the children see the change that 
Ritts place. 


to report? 
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You should now have a beautiful white leaf on a blue background. 

A row of different kinds of leaves mounted on gray paper makes 
an artistic border for a short blackboard. Blueprints mounted on 
white make pretty covers for the children’s drawings. Let the chil- 
—a the leaves and see if they can make as good pictures as the 
sun did.’ 


—— the wonderful fact that no two leaves are exactly 
alike. 

If you have a camera take pictures of the trees the chil- 
dren have learned to know and make blue prints of them. 
These blue prints are inexpensive and the children will 
be delighted to make a tree booklet of them. 

Keep a record in writing, drawing, cutting, or pictures 


-of the different trees that are known by their shape — 


Lombardy poplar, fir, weeping willow, elm — and by their 
bark — birch, madrona, sycamore, beech, dogwood. 

Play games to test the children’s knowledge of trees: 

1 Pass slips of paper with the names of the known trees 
on them. When his turn comes, each child draws or de- 
scribes his tree for the others to guess its name. Older 
children may be given ten or fifteen minutes to write about 
their tree and then asked to read the paper to the class. 

2 Let one child sketch a tree on the board, another 
write its name underneath. 

3 Hold up leaves for the children to name. 
row of pupils makes no mistake. 

4 Hold up pictures of trees. Who can name them? 

5 Let a row of pupils go to the board. Whisper to 
each child a leaf to draw. Who has told his story best? 

6 Blindfold a child. Give him different leaves to guess 
by touch. 

7 If you have pieces of bark from different kinds of 
trees, let the children tell, by feeling or touching them, from 
what tree they came. 

Discuss the motions of trees. Even little children will 
see the beauty of motion in the sunshine. Study tree 
shadows.. Notice that the motion of some trees is grace- 
ful and easy, of others stiff and awkward. Some trees seem 
calm, others nervous. Sometimes the whole tree bends, 
again only the leaves or branches. Would the tree be as 
beautiful without motions? 

Do trees make any sounds? The wind murmuring 
through the leaves makes you think of what? Some one 
has said that trees talk with their hundred thousand whis- 
pering tongues. What do you suppose they are saying? 
Tell the story of Philemon and Baucis. 


See which 


SOME INTERESTING ToPICs ON TREES 

1 Galls— how they get on the trees and what use 
man makes of them. 

2 Truffles — where they grow and how found by pigs 
and dogs. Their commercial use. 

3 The water witch. 

4 Acorns — How the Indians bake, shell and grind 
them into a meal out of which they make bread. How 
swine are fattened with acorns. How tanners use acorn 
cups. 

5 Willow whistles. 

6 Historical American trees. 

7 Dwarf fruit trees of Europe and the dwarf trees of 
Japan. 

8 Bamboo tree and its uses. 

9 The wonderful palm and its many uses. 

10 Wood lore. 

11 Tree worship. 

12 A lumber camp. 


Let the children color raffia with the bark of trees. 
For an orange or red brown dye use white alder bark. 
Cut the bark into little pieecs. Put it in a vessel with 
water. Soak the raffia in this for a day or two, or until 
it has the desired shade. Cedar bark will give a brown 
dye. Make this colored raffia into mats, baskets, doll hats 
or reins. 

Wool may be dyed in the same way. 


Oe Siege 
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June Blackboard Picture 


a 


It would be interesting for each room to make one basket 
of native materials. Indians used: 

The long, tough fibers of the inner bark of the cedar. 

Cedar boughs, peeled and split. 

Hazelnut boughs, peeled and split. 

Dogwood boughs. 

Willow boughs and twigs. 

Doll furniture and flower boxes may be fastened from 
twigs. The twigs may be either tied or nailed together. 
Use small wire nails. 


Pictures 
(Perry Pictures) 


Road Through the Woods — Corot 
Spring — Corot 

Dance of the Nymphs — Corot 
Landscape — Diana — Corot 

The Lake — Corot 

Pasturage in the Forest — Jacque 
End of Day — Adan 

By the River — Lerolle 
Shepherdess — Lerolle 

Landscape — The Hunt — Ruysdael 
Landscape — Spring — Ruysdael 
Avenue of Trees — Hobbema 
September — Zuber 

The Brookside — Hart 

Landscape — Spring — Daubigny 


Old Liberty Tree — Boston 

Trees Affected by Storms. 

Big trees of California (several pictures) 
Redwoods. ‘ 

Fallen Sequoia. 

Lumber for the Gold Belt. 

Washington Elm — Cambridge. 
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Bois de Boulogne. 

Park of Monceau. 

Fontainebleau Forest. 

Longfellow’s Arm Chair. 

Charter Oak — Hartford, Conn. 

Pictures of Forest Trees (24 different subjects). 


Stories 


The Fir Tree — Andersen 

The Discontented Pine-tree — Fairyland of Flowers 
Story of the Forest — Story Hour — K. D. Wiggin 
Trees — Whittier’s Child Life 

Philemon and Baucis — Cooke 

Legend of the Mountain Ash 

Apollo and Daphne — Baldwin 

Mr. Maple and Mr. Pine — W. J. Brier 

Legend of the Poplar — Cooke 

Rhoecus 

Old Pipes and the Piper — Stockton 

Taste of Maine Birch — Burroughs 

The Apple Tree — Burroughs 

The Arab to the Palm — Bayard Taylor 

From My Armchair — Longfellow 

Hiawatha’s Sailing — Longfellow 





Robin Speaks 


It’s kind of you to build that bird-hous: 
With pretty roof aud dome so neat, 

Some day, I’d like to try it, thank you, 
A cold one, full of rain and sleet; 
But O, to-day is blossom-sweet! 

So long I’ve loved this old tree best, 

I think I'll build up here my nest! — A. E£. 4 
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Problems for the Grocery Store 


Arranged by the Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne, Ind., Gail Calmerton, Supervisor 


A Closing-out Sale 


The following is a summary of the grocery store lessons 
presented in the Primary Epucatién from September, 
1916, to June, 1917. 


SEPTEMBER 
1 Where to secure material. 
2 Learning how to make bills. 
3 Learning how to make change. 
4 Games in making change. 


NOVEMBER 
| Find cost of sending dinner to a poor family. 
2 Manner of speaking over a telephone. 
3 Making of appropriate problems for Thanksgiving. 


DECEMBER 
| Buying and selling of toys instead of the regular 
commodities. 
2 Making out bills. 


JANUARY 
1 January Clearance Sale. 
2 Printing of signs by children. 


FEBRUARY 
1 Inventory of stock on hand after the January sale. 
2 Drill on fundamental processes of arithmetic. 
3 Restocking the store. 


MARCH 
| Spring Opening Sale. 
2 Restocking. 


3 Drill on one-half, one-third, one-fourth. 
APRIL 
1 General review. 
2 Suggestions for different methods of using the gro- 
cery. 


May 
1 Drill in the ethics of Salesmanship. 
2 Making change. 
3 Seeing how many articles can be bought for a definite 
amount of money. 


JUNE 
Closing-out Sale. 





Gettin 


Reduce price of articles in the store as: $1.00 reduced to 
98 cents, so that the addition problems will be more diffi- 
cult. 

June being the last month in the school year, a closing out 
sale and inventory of the stock on hand would be appro- 
priate. 


Step I 

Give each pupil one kind of stock to count. 

Report the count to the “clerk” to be placed on the 
blackboard, and marked with the initials of the pupil who 
reports it. 

A second set of children counts the same groups of boxes 
and reports to the clerk. Each count is placed adjoining 
the previous corresponding count on the blackboard. 

Continue until the whole class has counted. 

Blackboard review reveals errors and who made them. 

Demonstrates necessity for accuracy in counting. 

Pupils act in pairs checking each other’s count before 
reporting. 

Report and review as before. Ask how many boxes 
are on hand and demonstrate addition as the means to find 
out easily. 

Again acting in pairs, one calls off the count piece by 
piece, partner keeps tally four marks down and one across. 
In business practise each group of five is called a “gate.” 
Tallies on paper or on blackboard. Tallies translated 
into figures. Both addition and subtraction may be used. 
Thus: four “gates” and three tallies over equal 23. Or 
since the fifth “gate” is started but not completed, five 
“gates” less two tallies equal 23. 

Subtract the soiled, damaged, and missing boxes from 
the total number of boxes on hand in the fall, showing the 
number remaining in good condition and also the number 
needed. 

The Model-Store-Keeping Department, Educational 
Foundations, 33 East 27th Street, New York, will check up 
the pupils’ Inventories and will replace lost or damaged 
articles. 

The pupils can pack away the perfect cartons in large 
boxes, throw away the soiled packages; and sort out the 
money. Each child may have kept toy money in a paper 
envelope, which he called his pocketbook. 

BERTHA TOURR 

KATHARINE HARTTE 

LARENE TRAVERS 
Committee 





Ready tor the? Birds ‘ 
The children of [.ockwood School, Alpena, Mich.; Margretta Hilliard, Principal 
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How to Teach the Retarded Child 


Francesca A. Henke 


Number Occupation 


1 If possible, give each child a box filled with figures 
and the signs + — X + =; also a box filled with lentils, 
beans, small sticks — any small objects to assist counting 
for seat work. 

Place on blackboard thus, because retarded pupils must 
have such pictures constantly in view; or if there be not 
sufficient blackboard space, charts may be made of brown 
or white cheap paper using rubber pen or black “marking 
crayon” which makes a heavy black line: 


1 one I # 

2 two Il a 2 

3 thre Il @@ te 

4 four IV @6@ ee 





5 five V @0e0 ee 
+ —X + = ewes 
~ J—1l=0 1 
_— 
| 0 
i+iw2 2—-2=0 1 323 2: 1 
9—1=12xX1=2 1-1 —2 x2 
.s 41086 8 
2+1=3 3—1=2 3—3=021 3 3 3 1 
1+2=3 3—2=13xX1=3 12 —1 —2-3 x3 
ee 33 2 1 0 3 
94+2=41+3=4 4—2=2 4—4=04x1=4 
3X1=4 4—1=3 4—3=12x2=4 
34+2=5 44+1=5 5—5=0 5—1=4 5—2=3 
24+3=5 14+4=5 5—4=1 5—3=2 5X1=5 





When all combinations through 6 are learned thoroughly 
the pupils learn to 10 readily, but we must keep to the 
very beginning until learned; for variety the pupils may 
count thus: 1, 2,3, 4, 5; 5, 4, 3, 2, 1; then 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10; 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1; then from 
1 to 15 and 15 to 1; from 1 to 20 and 20 to 1. 

Now the pupil learns rapidly. The great mistake we are 
apt to make with retarded pupils is to hurry them on. I 
found great success by drilling over and over, using many 
devices (see illustration) on the lowest number until learned 
as: 1-+ 1 = 2; one + one = two; 1 and 1 are 2; one 
and one are two; and using the letter boxes (one and one 
are two); and writing on paper or blackboard with pen, 
pencil, white crayon or colored crayon.1 + 1 =2: and using 
tablets and pictures: 





[t= 
[tl=z& 














If the pupil has any intellect he wil) learn so much; 
and the splendid encouragement is that when one fact is 
once learned we can build on it, slowly to be sure. 

Place on blackboard to remain, groups: 


Teach time and use words clock, watch, tick, strike, 
hour, half, quarter, minutes: 


60 minutes =J1hour 5cents = 1 nickel 
24 hours =l1lday 10cents = 1 dime 
7 days = lweek 2 nickels = 1 dime 
4 weeks = 1 month 25 cents = 1 quarter 
12months = 1year 5 nickels = 1 quarter 
2 dimes + 1 nickel = 1 quarte 
dozen == 12 50 cents = 1 half dollar 
half dozen = § 5 dimes = | half dollar 
quarter dozen = 10 nickels = 1 half dollar 
2 quarters = 1 half dollar 
12 inches = 1 foot 100 cents = 1 dollar 
3 feet = lyard 20 nickels = 1 dollar 
10 dimes = 1 dollar 
2 pints =1quart 4 quarters = 1 dollar 
4 quarts = 1 gallon 2 half dollars = 1 dollar 
etc. $.01 $10 $1 $10 


These tables appeal especially to retarded pupils and they 
learn many number combinations and problems. 

1 How many cents are there in a nickel, dime, quarter, 
half dollar, etc. 

2 There are cents in a —, —, —, —, —, etc. 

3 Measure 9 inches. Draw a line 6 inches long, etc. 





Teach tables, as many as possible: 


2X1= 2X 6= 
2X2= 2X 7= 
2xX3= 2X $= 
2X4= 2X 9= 
2X5= 2X 10 = 
ones = 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
twos = 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
thres = 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 
fours = 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40 
fives = 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50 
sixes = 6, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 54, 60 
sevens= 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 42, 49, 56, 63, 70 
eights = 8, 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 46, 64, 72, 80 
nines = Q, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81, 90 
tens = 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100 


Recite, write, and have ‘‘number bees or matches.” 


;,ega4ss? ¢9¢s 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
and so on to 100. 


(a) (0) 
1 one 10 ten 
2 two 20 twenty 
3 three 30 thirty 
etc., to 20 40 forty 


etc., to 100 


(c) Goop Busy Work art SEarts 

10 + 5 = 15; ten and five are fifteen. 

10 boys and 5 boys are 15 boys. (Figures.) 

Ten boys + five boys = fifteen boys. (Signs.) 

Ten boys and five boys are fifteen boys. (Sentence 
— all words.) 

I had 10 cents; my brother gave me 5 cents, then I 
had 15 cents. (Child’s problem.) 


Use simple number problem books for oral and occupa- 
tion work. 
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The Eternal Question — Arithmetic 
Hattie Neubrik 


Addition and Subtraction Drill 


7 NHE High School teachers complain of the students 
advanced to them from the grammar grades. The 
grammar teachers say their children are sadly defi- 

cient as they come up from the primary. 

The third and second grade teachers in their turn find 
fault with the tots advanced to them and the poor first 
grade teacher just has to smile grimly and bear it; she 
cannot blame it on anybody, unless she says “Her babies 
have not had kindergarten training, you see.” 

When complaint is made of the Three R’s there is just a 
little more fussing and fuming about the last one — ’Rith- 
metic — and especially is this fault-finding about addition 
and subtraction. We hear grammar teachers say “our 
children can multiply and divide, but the most common 
and frequent mistakes are in addition and subtraction.” 
They make this evident in their Minimum Essentials and 
the statistics show that the larger percentage of errors do 
really occur in addition and subtraction. Then, does it 
not seem to us that we as primary teachers ought to stress 
more these common everyday facts. True, we teach addi- 
tion and subtraction as earnestly and conscientiously as we 
can, yet there is something lacking if certain combinations 
do not “stick” in the mind, all of which sifts down to this 
one thing — the necessity for more drill. I might say here 
the more diversified this “drill” the better the results. 

I take pleasure in presenting this new device, which I 
hope will be of benefit to the readers of Prrmary EpucaTION. 


Number Device — Catcher 


This device presupposes that the number combinations 
have been taught objectively and concretely, as it is too 
abstract for new work, and as said before, it is simply a drill. 

The children of the second grade have some idea of the 
sequence of numbers as they appear in table form. They 
see these tables in the back of their number book. 

Well, in every table we have a Base. They know from 
their various games outdoors what a Base means. Dwell 
on this at length and let them understand that when on 
the “Base” they cannot be caught. For instance, in the 


— — our base is6-+6= 12. Write this on the board 
thus: 





6 + 6 = 12| 





Explain this is the Base of this table and when in doubt, 
they can always run back to it (either figuratively or liter- 
ally) and not get caught. 


In this game you can run either forward or backwards 
thus: 








6 + 6 = 12| Now step forward 
6 + 7 = 13 Forward 

Again 6+ 8 = 14 Forward 

Again 6 + 9 = 15 Forward 


So if the Catcher (who is myself) asks “‘6 + 9” and the 
child does not know, I say “Run back to Base so as not 
to be caught.” He immediately says: “6+ 6= 12.” 

Then I say Step forward until you reach the “6 + 9” 
step. If at first he cannot do this I write on the board 
the Base 6 + 6 = 12 (accent this with colored chalk 
around it), and I help him to write underneath each suc- 
ceeding step forward. 

We can also step backward in this game, and the children 
are always delighted to know they can run two ways, for- 
ward and backward and yet always come back to Base. 

Write the Base again: 

6+ 6 = 12 
All right; now we are going to step backward up to the 








top, so proceed and write 6 + 5 = 11; then 6 + 4 = 10; 
6+3=9;6+2=8;6+1=7. When up to the top, 
the board ought to look as follows,!though at each step 
backwards write the combination always just one step back 
of the Base 6 + 6 = 12. 


6+1= 7 
6+2= 8 
6+3= 9 
6+4=10 
6+5=11 
6 + 6 = 12| 





Impress the idea of stepping backward and be careful to 
really start at the Base and write the 6 + 5 = 11, just one 
step back of the Base. | 

Suppose I call 6 + 5 =. The child does not know; I 
say, “Run to the Base.” He says: 6+ 6 = 12. Then 
6+5= 11. He gets it in a fraction of a second.’ | 

Sometimes we vary again by placing on the floor the 
Foot Rules, which we play are the steps, and I arrange them 
to look like regular steps thus: 


























To the first child — “Run and get in the Base” — “Put 
hands on hips and jump forward.” Child stands on Base 
marked with colored chalk and at each jump calls out the 
step thus: “6 + 7 = 13” —next jump “6 + 8 = 14” and 

on. 

To the next child — “Run and get on the Base.” “Now, 
John, you are going to have something hard to do; I wish 
you to jump backwards.” John runs and stands on the 
Base, hands on hips, and proceeds to jump backward say- 
ing, “6 + 5 = 11” and lands on one ruler nearer the top. 
He jumps again and says “6 + 4 = 10” and so on until 
he reaches the top of the step, where sometimes I have a little 
chair or stool for him to jump up on. 

We have a whole row of children sometimes jumping at 
the same time and they do love the jumping backward. 
In order to make them keep together I say, for each step, 
“jump,” they saying in unison the step they are on: 
“6 + 7 = 13” another “jump,” 6 + 8 = 14, etc. 

In the 7 Table our Base is 7 + 7 = 14 

In the 8 Table it is 8 + 8 = 16 
In the 9 Table it is9 + 9 = 18 


It is well to familiarize the children with the way the 
tables look. Let them see the 7 or 8 Table as a whole 
before proceeding with this device. 

When it comes to subtraction we use this idea inversely. 
The child does not know “17—9.” Isay “Get on the Base 
of the 9 Table.” He replies “9 +9 = 18.” “Step back- 
ward until you come to 17.” “9-+8 = 17.” He finds 
that “‘8” is his number wanted and quickly gives the an- 
swer. 

We play one table at a time until this is mastered thor- 
oughly, and by that I mean so learned that these number 
facts are almost automatic, for accuracy and speed go hand 
in hand. You will be surprised how well the children take 
to this device. That idea of “Catcher,” “Getting 


Caught” and “Base” meansa lot tothem. And once we get 
their Mediate Interest in Numbers half of our battle is 
won in this Eternal Question. 
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A Green-Grocer’s Shop on the Sand-Table 


An English Teacher 


Introduction 


In handwork lessons it is not only important to have 
the material suited to the skill of the children at each stage 
of their development, it is also necessary to connect the new 
trial of skill with the knowledge already possessed. For 
this reason, when selecting a new form of handwork we 
examine the children’s environment at home, in the streets 
and in school and try to make connections. Nothing is 
more familiar to the little Londoner, or, indeed, to any 
city dweller, than the open-fronted fruit stores with their 
gaily colored fruits and vegetables, and that is why the 
children entered with zest into the idea of making a “real 
shop.” 


The Model 


This model took nearly a term to complete. 

The children cut out, drew and modeled each week to the 
best of their ability, because they were eager for the work 
to be good enough for “our shop.” 

The shapes of fruits and vegetables are amongst the 
simplest for little children to draw and model, and as these 
children were between the ages of five and six, such things 
were very suitable for them. 

At the back of the sand-table the teacher pinned card- 
board, with a hole cut for the door into the shop (the interior 
of the shop did not appear on the model, as, in London, the 
green-grocer has all his goods displayed outside). 

The free- cutting and cut-out drawings were pinned across 
the cardboard as if hanging up. On the sand tray three 
large boxes of Tillich’s Bricks were placed in a slanting posi- 
tion. These were the stalls that the green-grocer has out- 
side his shop. On these were placed the boxes and baskets 
of fruits and vegetables made by the children. 

On the sand in front of the stalls, clay boards were placed 
side by side for the pavement. 

One little girl brought a doll dressed as a Red Cross Nurse, 
and the teacher was told she was buying grapes for some 
wounded soldiers. Other dolls were loaned as customers 
and one toserve. A pair of scales was also contributed. 

When the model was finished, many number lessons were 
spent in shopping there. 

It was used, too, as a subject for composition, each child 
printing one sentence about it. 


LESSONS IN CONNECTION 


Paper Modeling 


Boxes Each child had an oblong of white cartridge 
paper. Some were 9” x 43” and others 6” X 3”. The 
oblong was folded into sixteen parts. Cuts were made on 
the thick lines as shown in the diagram. 
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Clay Modeling 


The children “built up” one fruit each week from observa- 
tion of a real one. For instance, when modeling walnuts, 
the kernel was made first, then the two halves of the shell, 
and lastly the kernel put inside. After each lesson, the 
children who had made a good model were allowed to 
make a tiny one for “our shop,” while the others had 4 
second try to get their one right. (We could not have the 
large fruits on the sand-table because we should have run 
short of clay and the proportion would have been wrong.) 
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When dry, the best models were painted as nearly the right 
color as possible. 

In the above way we made apples, pears, plums, damsons, 
gapes, bananas, lemons, oranges, chestnuts, beetroots, 
tomatoes, potatoes, onions and sprouts. One lesson was 
devoted to letting the children model any fruits or vegetables 
they liked, and then large things, such as cabbages, marrows, 
and cucumbers were made very small for the sand-table. 
Tiny pieces of leaf stalks were used for the apples, pears, and 
tomatoes. Little twigs were inserted into clay flower-pots 
for plants. 


Drawing 


In the drawing lessons, carrots, turnips, and parsnips 
were drawn with colored pastels. The vegetable was 
hung up in front of the class, the length and width compared, 
the shape traced in the air, and dotted out by the chil- 
dren on their papers with their fingers (the children only 
pretending to draw). Then they found the pastel of the 
night color, and drew, working from the centre outwards, 
and getting the correct size and shape to the best of their 
ability. 


free Cutting and Coloring 


The children were told some days beforehand what they 
vere going to cut out, so that they might notice the shape 
and try at home, free cutting being most difficult for such 
ittle children. When celery was the subject, the teacher 
showed a “head,” broke off one “stick,’’ and cut that out 
ierself, showing them how she followed the direction of 
the outline with the scissors. 

Several “sticks” were then hung up, and the children 
aut the one they wanted to, and colored it. The quicker 
tildren cut enough to form a “head.” 


Basket Work 


Baskets were made by,the boys with raffia and cane. 
Labels were cut and prices printed on them. 
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In My Garden 
E. H. Chesterfield 


This may be made a very pretty and attractive item for 
Visitors’ Day. Choose six children, and dress them to 
represent the flowers named (crépe paper is inexpensive 
and effective); or have them carry baskets of real or arti- 
ficial flowers. Let each repeat a couplet and have a bigger 
child enter and repeat the seventh. Have him look medi- 
tatively at the flowers during the reptition of the first 
line, and face the audience during the last. 


Sunflow’r, sunflow’r, growing up so high, 
With your crown of golden rays turned up to the sky; 


Wallflow’r, wallflow’r, growing up so sweet; 
I love your velvet blossoms, so homely and so neat; 


Rose white, rose red, tapping at the pane, 
Your hearts all full of sweetness, fresh washed in glittering 
rain; 


Hollyhock, hollyhock, pink and red and cream; 
Like ladies’ bonnets, big and white, your frilly blossoms 
seem; 


Pansy dear, pansy dear, in purple velvet gown, 
Your cheerful faces always smile, I never see a frown, 


Daisy buds, daisy buds, round the garden beds; 
Trying to grow taller, lifting high your button heads. 


Flowers sweet, flowers gay, flowers big and small; 


I can’t tell which I like the best; you see, I love them all! 
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‘The Star 





Cora W. Jennings 


The accompanying picture of my First Grade sand- 
table may interest other teachers, as it represents the scene 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and my idea of teaching it 
toprimary pupils. 

In teaching the first two and last stanzas I had the co- 
eration of our Second Grade teacher, but the methods 
and idea are my own. 

The table is 6 feet by 2 feet 6 inches; in fact, it was an 
dd table inverted and lined with zinc, large enough to get 
good community results. 

First, I outlined with a knife the bay and site of Fort 
McHenry in the wet sand. Six boys dug it out and made 
the “towering steep.” Two other boys “blued in” the 
Chesapeake; each child then came up and laid the ‘‘Ram- 
parts” with pieces of cinders from our ash heap. 

Next I had flat pieces of cardboard all sizes and shapes 
(eft from our Christmas work). These we cut out and 
colored to represent the houses, churches, etc., in the city 
Baltimore (on the right). Placed closely, you can see the 
dfect was fine. 

My Principal had been in the old Fort, so from his de- 
sription and an old postcard we made the Fort. Eight 
three-inch circles were colored brown for the gun founda- 
tions, than eight empty silkateen spools (also brown) were 
placed on the circles. On these rested, first, a piece of 
cardboard cut 3} inches, turned up over the spool; on 
this we rested our cannon (chalk made brown), and the 
Fort took on a very warlike appearance. 

A cave filled with marbles for cannon balls was dug out; 
then from an old history I cut free-hand a British and a 
Colonial soldier; these were hektographed on Oak Tag, with 
asquare base, on which to stand the soldiers, all colored 
by the children. 

The British, you will see on the left, marching up from 
Washington to burn the city of Baltimore, while “The 
fve’s haughty host” took on a real meaning from three fine 
gay warships sent in by interested fathers and mothers. 
The Flag, you can “Still see through the mists of the deep.” 

From first to last the pupils have entered into the lessons 
with real zeal, and learned perfectly three stanzas of our 
National Hymn with more appreciation and pleasure than 
I ever imagined possible. 


Lastly, the pictures were kindly taken by one of our 
friends for me, to send to Primary EDUCATION. 

We were all the month, once a week, working this plan out. 
Perhaps it may suggest to some fertile minds other practi- 
cal ideas for working out our patriotic songs. My pupils 
are five, six and seven years old. 





Songs to Our Flag 


A. E. A. 
I 


O Flag of the three bright colors, 
O Flag of the thousand charms; 
You’re unspeakably dear this day of the year, 
When, stilling alarms, 
O’er cities and farms, 
Uncle Sam lifts you high in his arms! 


II 


O beautiful old Banner, 
Whose three-fold colors blaze 

Against the radiant summer sky, 

Shine warm and fair, shine fair and high — 
This is your day of days! 


{il 


Touch it lovingly, sun of June, 
Make this a radiant day, 

Though its heart is strong to sing a song 
When the skies are threat’ningly gray. 


Lift it tenderly, wind of June, 
Between the earth and the sky; 

Though it knows no fear when the night is near 
And the tempest breaks fierce and high. 


Pray for it always, boys and girls, 

Dear Flag — our stronghold and stay! 
In dark or light, for the right, for the right 
God keep it forever and aye! 
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Some First Grade Sand-Tables I 


Jessie Wakeman and Alle MacLoughlin 


Military Training in the First 
Grade 


P SHE best way to make children understand and 
realize conditions, is to make them live them. 
That is why I made my school into a miniature 
soldiers’ camp, just as we made ourselves into an 
Indian village, as retailed in the November number of the 
PRIMARY EpucaTIOoN of 1916. 

My father was a captain in the United States Army and 
he made this plain diagram of a regimental camp devoid 
of enough detail to be comprehensive to a First Grade. 
Each row represents a company made up of the small tents 
of the privates, Company A, Company B, etc. 

Officers’ and other tents are situated as indicated. 

The figures of the guards were made of composite clay 
by the youngsters, and everyone who saw them giggled 
because the young sculptors have unconsciously cartooned 
some of the eminent commanders that they had been 
seeing in the papers, making some strut about. pompously, 
others are quite the dashing guards in khaki, and others had 
all the earmarks of the newly fledged West Pointers. These 
were the result of a clay modeling lesson as the tents were 
the result of a lesson in construction work and were of 
Manila paper. 

The colors were a five cent flag, the Red Cross flag was 
made of white paper with the scarlet cross in crayons. 

The diagram was drawn on-the board and explained, 
built with the kindergarten fifth gift viewed on the sand 
table, so that the camp was thoroughly understood by the 
little children. 

During the month, each row in my room was a company, 
and each company had a captain. 

This year the drill master was “Red,” toothless and 
grinning, the Jess Willard of my school, but ‘believe me,”’ 
as he was wont to say, he taught those young National 
Guardsmen how to march, turn square corners and salute 
so well (myself included) that it will be some years before 
they have to relearn — unless present military tactics are 
changed. 

During this month we have Dress Parade once every day, 
not according to the aforesaid tactics, but imbued with 
the essentials. 

While the Victrola plays a march, the color bearers (who 
are all who have brought flags) gather their flags from the 
windows and above the radiator (put in the latter place 


because the children are inordinately fond of seeing them 
in motion and the heat keeps them moving) and march to 
make a line. 

The rest then stand, give pledge of allegiance, salute, and 
follow the captain saluting the colors as they pass. 

The color bearers falling into line, the whole regiment exe- 
cutes a march. 

At its close, the color bearers extricate themselves from 
the line, take their original places, pupils salute as they 
pass to their seats, color bearers return flags to places, the 
whole school gives final salute to the large flag draped on 
one wall and all sit down. 

An excellent march was published in Primary Epvca- 
TION, for February, 1917. I use hollow square in singles 
couples, fours, singles and back to seats. 

In connection, the story of the flag and what the colo 
stand for are taught. I teach all this in my school to show 
the children the technical part of a soldier’s life, to chloro- 
form the glamor, and replace it with what is done to keep 
our soldiers mentally, morally and physically fit, to teach 
them the arrangement, sanitation, commissary, and general 
business of an army camp and a soldier’s duties and the busi- 
ness of his life, and through it all, to give them a glimpse of 
what a priceless thing is a clean flag, that the duty of 
keeping it so is not a matter of surges of sentiment and 
periods of patriotism, but the work of a life. In other words 
of what a priceless thing is a clean flag and how much it takes 
to keep one so. 
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; Our little ones enjoy drilling. They stand in rows or 
lines and turn at these commands, given at first by the 
teacher, later by one of the older boys as captain: 

Right — face! 

Left — face! etc. 

At first each of these given four times completes]the 
entire turn. Then they may be given alternately or in 
different ways, later followed by the command — Right 
about — face! 

Attention and prompt obedience are required that each 
child may take each position correctly. 

Then the children like to obey the following commands: 

Mark time. 

Forward — march! 

Halt! 

This all makes them seem just as if they are really soldiers. 

The color bearer carries a large flag, and at the end of{the 
drill he faces the soldiers as all the children repeat: 

Z Welcome, bright flag! welcome to-day, 
Above our school-house float for aye; 
Our country’s pride, our country’s boast, 
From Maine to the Pacific Coast. 
io Banner all glorious, float ever o’er us! 
Z Every star shining there steadfast and true; 
8 Holding the lesson of Union before us, 
Written for aye in the red, white and blue. 
Pattern for Privates’ and Adjutants’ Tents givi d plan about 2 x 4 inch . — 
, pacer tok. alana ac eeeNe ne CRN NIMES: . Then they sing any flag or patriotic song, salute the flag 
1g them Increase dimensions proportionately for other tents, to give ground plan about “a .” # : , 4 
narch to as follows: Captains’ and Cooks’ 5 x 6, Sutlers’ and Colonels’ 6 x 10, Mess and and all sing “ America,”’ or the following words, using the 
al CuO 29 tune of “America”: 
ute, and God bless our native land; 
; Rep Cross May Heav’n’s protecting hand 
ent exe- 5 2. Still guard our shore; 
; é SUTLER'S Om a May peace her power extend, 
— ’ 7 Foe be transformed to friend, 
€s Irom OE. And all our rights depend 
as they 3 On war no more. 
ices, the 
aped on —— —_— — — May just and righteous laws 
Uphold the public cause, 
Epvca- —_—_ —_— And bless our name. 
BC ove Home of the brave and free, 
SIngies Stronghold of liberty — 
We pray that still on thee 
1e color a —— There be no stain. 
to show 7 PRIVATE z PRIVATE PRIVATE Zz PRIVATI Z 
) chloro- |: |: |: [: And not this land alone, 
to keep 2 Fd 2 = But be thy mercies known 
to teach a CAPTAIN = CAPTAIN ‘a CART og - 2. ang = From shore to shore; 
. sake 2 } Lord, make the nations see 
general = That men should brothers be, 
the busi- 2 And form one family, 
impse of ee Oo The wide world o’er. 
duty of 
ent and 
*r words 
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Band Game 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


This is especially suitable for celebrating Flag Day, but 
it may be used at any time. 

Band game may be played with real or imaginary instru- 
ments. A big drum, little drums, trumpets, etc., are used. 
One day the children brought combs which we washed and 
covered with thin paper. So once at least every child was 
“in the band,” as the children sang through their instru- 
ments. 

The children like to play band with imaginary instru- 
ments, making the different motions with their hands. 
The other children, with soldier caps and flags, march after 
this band joyfully as they sing some marching song. 

All repeat: 








See the soldiers how they stand, 
» Waiting for the merry band; 
When the band begins to play, 
Then the soldiers march away. 
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blue. Then hail the flag, the bon- ny flag, of red, and white, and blot 
blue. Then hail the flag, the bon-ny flag, of red, and white, and blue. 
Flag Song 
Tempo di marcia ELEANOR SMITH 
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1. Sing for the ni the red, white, and blue! Flag - of the good and flag of the true! 
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i 3. Sing for the flag, the red, white, and blue! Flag of the good and flag of the true! 
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Our Own Red, White and Blue 


Tempo de marcia 











N. S. SCHNEIDER 
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An Exercise for Flag Day 


Story of Our American Flag 
Lottie Burr 


HIS exercise was given by eleven second and third 
grade boys. The flags used were made of 9 x 12” 
drawing paper; stripes, crosses, and crescent cut 
out and pasted on; white letters made with white 

water-color paint; Globe, trees, and dark letters in colored 
crayon. 

Flag numbers correspond to order of speakers. 

Stage arranged with simple curtains. A _ flower-pot 
(filled with sand) to hold each flag may be concealed be- 
hind a bank of greens or flowers. 

Each boy should have his flag mounted on small staff, 
pointed at lower end to enable him to insert it properly 
to stand upright in the pot of sand. 

The flags should be held by top of staff with left hand, 
each speaker pointing with right hand to the part of his 





flag mentioned as he proceeds with his story, according to 
directions for first boy. 

Boys enter stage from right or left, take places according 
to number across middle of platform. 


First'Boy (comes to front of stage, rests staff on floor before 
him, holding it by top with left hand, speaks) 
The New England Colonial Flag! 
The first flag of New England! 
Like the flag of Old England you see, with the new world 
here upon it. (Point to globe in corner.) 
In 1686 ’twas made, to show the growing spirit. 


(Plants his flag in flower-pot and returns to place.) 


Second Boy (as First Boy) 
The Taunton Flag of ’74! 
The first flag of a Union! 
’Tis plainly the old Union Jack with “Liberty” upon it. 
“Union and Liberty,” they said, “for we will not stand 
oppression.” 


Third Boy 
In ’75 came the Flag of Bunker Hill! 
See the large blue field for Justice! 
See the white field for high purpose! 
Sturdy as the fir trees stood they, ; 
Bearing up the flaming cross, the burden of their Coun- 
try’s freedom. 


Fourth Boy 
The floating batteries used this flag 
When they fired on the British at Boston. 
"Mid the boom of guns they appealed to Heaven — 
Appealed for help — and got it. 
The Pine Tree Flag of the Navy. 


Fifth Boy 
Thirteen stripes for thirteen states, bound by valor, love 
and justice. 
“Don’t tread on me!” they said together. 
“We will not follow nor obey you!” 
The Rattlesnake Flag of the Navy. 


Sixth Boy 

Sergeant Jasper rescued this flag, under British fire 
from the bulwarks at Fort Moultrie. 

Guarded it till they won the battle. 

The Crescent flag of Liberty. 


== 


Seventh Boy 

The first Grand Union Flag — which marked the Union 
of the Colonies. 

The thirteen stripes together stand. 

But they were not free from Old England (point to corner 
field). 

George Washington first used this flag, 

In 1776 displayed it. 


Eighth Boy 
Thirteen stars and thirteen bars! 
The first flag of our free country. 
George Washington and George Ross planned, 
And Robert Morris lent a hand, 
But ’twas Betsy Ross who sewed the flag. 
"Twas Betsy Ross who made it. 


Ninth Boy (without flag) 

This flag remained unchanged till May 1, 1795. Con- 
gress had resolved that “the flag of the United States be 
fifteen stripes alternate red and white, that the union be 
fifteen stars, white on a blue field.” This was the flag 
used in the War of 1812. In 1816, Congress fixed the 
number of stripes at thirteen, and decreed a new star be 
added on the Fourth of July next succeeding the admission 
of each new state. To this day it appears with its original 
thirteen stripes, but number of stars has changed from 
thirteen to forty-eight. 
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(Two boys come running forward with present day United 'Tis the Star Spangled Banner! 
States flag. Spread behind and above the row of flags just O long may it wave 
planted — speak together) O’er the land of the Free and the home of the Brave. 
What is this with the stars and bars? (All the school may join this chorus, waving small flags. 
If desired, they may enter back of stage at this time and give 
All sing chorus in answer pretty flag drill immediately after singing.) 
A H 
a National Hymn 
CaROLINE Hazarp, formerly President Wellesley College AGNEs S. OrD 
(4-2 = —ata = —+ fF eedeaiiad — Rose set ee =| ——s 
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ish fire, i. Great West-ern Land, whose might-y breast Be- tween two 0 - ceans finds a rest, Be-girt by storms 
2. In thee, the ol-ive and the vine U- nite with hem-lock and with pine. In pur - est white 
eae West-ern Land, whose touch makes free, Ad-vance to per-fect lib - er - % Till right shall make 
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on ei- ther side And washed by strong Pa - cif - ic tide, The know-ledge of thy won-drous birth 
i the South-ern rose Re- peats the spot - less North-ern snows. A- round thy zone a_ belt of maize 
thy sov-’reign might, And ev -’ry wrong be crushed from — Be - 4 thy day, thy time is_ here; 
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il bal-ance to the round-ed earth; In sea of dark-ness thou didst stand, Now, first in light, my West- ern Land. 
< Re - joi-ces_ in the sun’s hot rays ; And all that Na-ture could com-mand, She heaped on thee, my West-ern Land. 
Thy peo- ple great, with naught to fear. God hold thee in His strong night hand, My well be-lov-ed West-ern I a 
1e Union a e a tet, B 
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*Words used by kind permission of the author. 
A. E. A. 
Did you dream, old Flag, when Betty Ross made you, Flag, my Flag, 
Sewing together your red and white bars, To your story begun 
Did you dream when Washington proudly displayed you, In the far-off day of 
. & Catching the sun on your stripes and your stars, Washington, 
0. = Did you dream that a world would, one day, hear your 
States be story — Brav j F 
e Lincoln wrote 
union be Hear and remember forever and aye? On vour splendid bars 
the flag Did v ’ —_ Jn y P ’ 
t ms id you dream you would be our beloved Old Glory: Another chapter 
> e ’ cts : d f 
age: “ The Flag of God’s Country — our own U. S. A.? Set with oars. 
.dmission (Sing to chorus of “Red, White and Blue’’) 
s origin Our Banner forever and aye, These days are writing 
ged from Our Banner forever and aye, Chapters too — 


Old Glory, Old Glory forever — 
The Flag of our own U. S. A.! 


Let’s help to make them 
Just and true! 
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June Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


From the billowy green beneath*’me, 
To the fathomless blue above, 

The creatures of God are happy, 
In the warmth of their summer love. 


During the warm days of the month of June go with the 
children to some field or meadow several times if possible, 
or go at least once to a park. There watch with them the 
different “Creatures of God” in the freedom and joy that 
this month of sunshine brings. Teach the children to ob- 
serve the butterflies, bees and grasshoppers, as well as to 
look for the birds and flowers. 

Then in the school-room or the playground, during their 
play periods, the children will be delighted to play these 
games and dramatize stories about them. They easily 
and joyfully imagine that they are really taking the part of 
the wonderful insects which they have watched and learned 
to know about. Ruskin said, “Imagination is the germ 
of greatness.” 

It is poss.ble in the school-room to show the transitions 
from caterpillar to cocoon, then later to watch the cocoons 
carefully to see the butterfly or moth crawl out through the 
little hole at one end of the cocoon. 

Then, of course, the butterfly is set free in the garden or 
park where there are flowers. 

The older children may later find some butterfly eggs 
and from these, in time, will hatch the caterpillars. This 
completes the marvelous cycle of life. 





Flowers Waiting for the Butterflies 


The Butterfly Game 


Choose several children to represent the caterpillars. 
The other children sing the following, using the tune of 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” while the caterpillar crawls 
slowly around in different directions. 


Some caterpillars on the ground, 

They creep and creep and creep around; 
They’re spinning now a little nest, 

That they may find a place to rest. 
Dear caterpillar, we’ll say good-bye, 
Till you come out a butterfly, 

O catefpillar, we'll say good-bye, 

Till you come out a butterfly. 


Then the caterpillars who have been crawling aimlessly 
around, curl up in a little bunch and are now apparently 
lifeless cocoons. 

After a little time of silence the cocoons open and the 
butterflies crawl out, and then they fly away to the flowers: 

The children now sing: 


O there they are, O see them fly! 

The lovely, lovely butterfly! 

They spread their wings so dazzling bright, 
And seek the joyous air and light. 

They’re sipping honey from the flowers, 
Dear little butterflies, you’re ours, 

They’re sipping honey from the flowers, 
Bright little butterflies, you’re ours. 

The other children hold out cupped hands for flowers 
and the butterflies play light on them and bend their heads 
down to get the honey. Then they fly to another flower, 
and so on, while the children repeat or sing: 

Gently flit from flower to flower, 
While the sun is shining, 

Gather pleasures every hour, 
While the day’s declining; 

Flutter, fliutter, flutter on, 
Joyous little rover, 

Flutter, flutter, flutter on, 
Summer’Il soon be over. 


To represent the butterflies as they are flying, the chil- 
dren raise their arms until the backs of their hands touch, 
then bring arm down and outward, then up again. Have 
the children notice the position of the wings of the rea] 
butterfly as it alights on a flower, and its motions as it 
flies away again. These motions the children will readily 
imitate. 

Teach this little poem when out-of-doors during a resting 
time: 

Sing loud, O bird, in the tree! 
O bird, sing loud in the sky! 

And, honey-bees, blacken the clover-bed, 
There are none of you glad as I. 


It is possible, also, to have a few bees in a box, with top 
covered with wire netting, in the school room for a few 
days, but it is much less care, of course, to watch them in the 
field or garden, and to bring some honey and honeycomb 
for the children to sample. Show pictures of beehives if a 
real one cannot be visited, and tell of the hive or home life 
of the bees. 

Ah, the wise little bees! they know how to live, 
Each one in peace with his neighbor; 

For though they dwell in a narrow hive, 

They never seem too thick to thrive, 
Nor so many they spoil their labor. 


Game of the Bees 


A few of the children form a circle to represent the bee 
hive. Choose five children for bees. 
The other children may walk around the hive repeating: 
Here is a beehive, 
But where are the bees? 
Hidden away, 
Where nobody sees. 
Then the bees, who have been inside the hive, creep out 
one at a time while the children repeat: 
Soon they’ll come creeping 
Out of their hive, 
One, two, three, four, five. 
Buzz! buzz! buzz! buzz the bees as they fly away to the 
flowers to get some honey, while the children sing: 
Oh, say, busy bees, 
Whither now are you going? 
Whither now are you going, 
To work or to play? 
And the bees sing this answer: 


We are bound for the garden 
Where flowers are blooming, 
For we must be gathering 
Sweet honey to-day. 


The children represent different flowers, and after the 
bees have gathered some honey they fly back into the 
hive again. 
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Parasol Drill 


While the bees are flying about among the flowers the chil- 
dren like to sing to the tune of “Good-morning, Dear 
Children”’: 

Buzz! buzz! buzz! 

This is the song of the bee. 
His legs are of yellow, 
A jolly good fellow, 

And yet a great worker is he. 


Buzz! buzz! buzz! 
In days that are sunny, 
He’s making his honey, 
In days that are cloudy, 
He’s making his wax; 
On pinks and on lilies, 
And gay daffodillies, 
And columbine blossoms, 
He levies a tax. 


Buzz! buzz! buzz! 

The sweet smelling clover, 

He, humming, hangs over, 

The scent of the roses 
Makes fragrant his wings. 

He never gets lazy; 

From thistle and daisy, 

And weeds of the meadow, 
Some treasure he brings. 


Game of the Snail 


The children form a circle. They all face to the left. 
The leader separates the circle at any place and the children 
at first play with hands joined. Later they can follow the 
windings one behind the other. 

The leader marches inward in a spiral, followed closely 
by the others, while the children repeat or sing, using the 
tune of “Twinkle Little Star”: 

Hand in hand, you see us well, 
Creep like a snail into his shell; 
Always nearer, always nearer, 
Ever closer, ever closer; 

Very snug, indeed, you dwell, 
Snail within your tiny shell. 


Then the children all face about, and follow their leader 
at the right end outward. Or, if space has been left 
between each ring of children, the first leader may turn 
and lead the other children back through these spaces to 
the outer circle again. 

For this the children sing: 

Hand in hand, you see us well, 

Creep like a snail out of his shell, 

Ever wider, ever wider, 

Ever farther, ever farther; 

Who would have thought this tiny shell, 
Could have held us all so well? 


Parasol Drill 


A feature of our flower pageant which proved interesting 
was the parasol drill by a number of girls. Their parasols 
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were little and inexpensive, and were gaily trimmed with 
wild flowers. 
_ To the music of a march the girls marched or skipped 
in a row, Carrying their parasols in the usual way over the 
left shoulder. At a given signal they faced about and stood 
with a space between them to allow for the swinging of the 
parasols. See the illustration. 

Then the girls followed these directions, keeping in time 
with the music of the victrola: 
Parasols raised to vertical position. 
Brought down in front so that tops faced front. 
Raised again. 
Swing down to right side with a curving motion. 
Raised again. . 
Swing down to left side with curving motion. 
Raised again. 
Brought down in front again. 
Twirled, then raised. 
Placed over right shoulder. 
Raised again. 
2 Placed over left shoulder. 

13 Raised — and then repeat numbers one to ten, and 
march or skip off with parasols in last position. 


a 
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Older girls might divide into two sections, and with 
parasols in different positions at different times, march 
or dance through each other’s rows, always keeping motions 
of parasols and steps with the music. Or any little dance, 
using the parasols in any of the positions, is very effective, 
and enjoyable to girls and audience. 


Grasshopper and Spider Game 


Last, but not the least interesting to watch, is the grass- 
hopper. Choose one boy for Grasshopper Green, and 
twelve boys to represent his wee boys. One girl is chosen 
to represent Grandmother Spider. The children repeat 
or sing using the tune of “The Pretty Moon”: 


Grasshopper Green is a comical chap, 
He lives on the best of fare; 

Bright little jacket and trousers and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 

Out in the meadow he loves to go, 
Playing away in the sun. 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun! 


The number table or just the outer row of desks, if played 
indoors, or a real hedge, if out-of-doors, may represent 
the hedge under which the grasshoppers hop as the children 
sing the second stanza: 
Grasshopper Green has a dozen wee boys; 
And as soon as their legs grow strong, 
Each of them joins in his frolicsome joys, 
Singing his merry song. 

Under the hedge in a happy row, 
Soon as the day is begun, 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun! 


In another corner the little Grandmother Spider sits and 
peeps out at the grasshoppers as the children sing: 
Grasshopper Green has a quaint little house, 
It’s under the hedge so gay, 
Grandmother Spider, as still as a mouse, 
Watches him over the way. 
Gladly he’s calling the children, we know, 
Out in the beautiful sun; 
It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun! 


At the last words, the grasshoppers all hop away after 
Grasshopper Green. 

If these games are played along through the month 
they may be used one after the other for the last day 
exercises, or the June Festival of flowers and song. 

Very little is required for costumes, crépe paper or cheese- 
cloth answering every purpose. 

The butterflies have white or yellow crépe paper wings, 


(Continued on page $89) 
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When Fritz was a Puppy 
Alice E. Allen 


A FOUR-LEAF CLOVER 


Aunt Minty and her adopted children, Effie and Johnny, live at 
Clover Patch. With them, a part of the time stays Fritz, a runaway 
puppy. With the help of Anne, the teacher who has no home and is 
staying at Clover Patch, they make themselves into the Clover De- 
tective Force to find out all they can about Fritz. They have several 
clues — among them a baby’s rattle, shoe, and picture, which Fritz 
has brought with him at different times. Then there is a girl in red 
who whizzes past Clover Patch cn her wheel, meets Fritz and carries 
him away with her. And there is a man’s voice over the phone which 
Fritz knows. In the last chapter, the Clovers have a picnic into which 
walks a baby and a big wonderful dog. The baby and dog lead the 
Clovers into what seems to be a real Indian Village, but turns out to be 
the setting for a moving picture. The dog and baby both belong to 
the Company. 

Mr. Powers, the manager, tells them that Fritz is the bigdog. Cleo’s 
puppy, that he has been sold, but will not stay in his new home, and 
is always wandering about. What the girl on the wheel has to do with 
Fritz, the Clovers do not vet know. Mr. Powers wants Aunt Minty 
to adopt David, the Movie Baby, who is called Lucky, but she doesn’t 
feel that she can. 


Late that afternoon, when the Clovers drove home, 
they found a small brown and white dog waiting eagerly 
for them. In his mouth was a letter the carrier had 
brought. Fritz offered it politely to Aunt Minty. 

Since she came back from the city, Aunt Minty had re- 
ceived several of these big, important-looking letters. As 
soon as she read this one, she went to her desk to answer it. 

Anne sat down on the porch. Johnny and Fritz went 
into the garden. Johnny sat down on the bench and 
strange things happened somewhere inside him — in his 
heart or in his head or in both. By and by, he jumped up, 
dragged Fritz out of the new bachelor buttons, where he 
was taking a nap, and took him to the barn. Here he 
tied him up. 

“You'll stay mine until to-morrow anyway,” he said. 

While the others were busy, Effie went to the phone. 
Quite as if she was grown up, she hunted through the 
telephone book. She gave a number and talked to some- 
body, asking several questions. Then she went upstairs 
and wrote a letter. She addressed it carefully to Miss 
Margaret Miller, Lakeside. And then she ran all the way 
to the post-office with it so that it might go that night. 
She took the one Aunt Minty had been writing, too. 

That night, when Johnny went to bed, he asked Aunt 
Minty about where Mr. Powers had said the Movie people 
stayed when they weren’t having pictures made. 

“They’ve a sort of little village, or colony, near Morris- 
ville,” said Aunt Minty. “Their address is in the tele- 
phone book. And, Johnny-boy, Anne and I think it was 
a Moving Picture army you saw that day last winter from 
your snow-house.” 

“It looked real,” said Johnny wonderingly. “But 
so did the Indian village at first. I’d like to be in the 
Movies, wouldn’t you, Aunt Minty?” 

Aunt Minty didn’t think she would. 

Next morning, at the breakfast table, Johnny said: 

“I’m going away awhile, this morning, Aunt Minty. 
Please don’t think I’m lost —’cause I’m not.” 

“Where to, Johnny-boy?” said Aunt Minty. Aunt 
Minty’s eyes were so twinkly and bright this morning, 
that even Johnny noticed them, and wondered what nice 
thing was going to happen. But they didn’t really seem 
to see him, though»she looked straight at him. 

He mumbled his answer into his napkin, as he left the 
table. But no one asked him any more questions. The 
truth was, everyone was so full of her own plans, that she 
couldn’t think much about anybody else’s. 

“T’m going to Morrisville,” said Aunt Minty after Johnny 
had left the room. Want’to go, Effie? I can take one 
of you.” 
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“No, thank you,” said Effie, adding importantly, “I’ve 
some business to ’tend to, Aunt Minty.” 

“You, little Anne?” 

Anne shook her head, smiling a little wistfully. 

“T’m busy, too,” she said. 

“What a busy Clover Bunch!” laughed Aunt Minty, as 
she hurried upstairs. 

If the sun watched that morning, he must have had some 
extra smiles to see the strange things that happened at 
Clover Patch. 

First, while Aunt Minty and Effie were busy upstairs, 
down the hill toward Morrisville half ran little Anne, 
She trundled a go-cart. In it was a little cushion marked 
with a rosy “C.” 

An hour later, Aunt Minty drove alone down the same 
hill. 

When she was safely out of the way, Johnny slid out of 
the barn. In both hands he clutched one end of a long 
rope. At the other end of the rope was an unwilling brown 
and white puppy. Johnny pulled one way. Fritz pulled 
the other. But somehow, both pulling and jumping, down 
the Morrisville hill they both went. 

After everyone else had gone, down that same hill went 
Effie. She looked very important. In her hand she car- 
ried a pocket-book and the Fritz Book. Ce 

The sun was interested. These people were all going his 
way anyhow. So he just kept them in sight. By and by, 
shining into Mr. Sam Powers’ office, just outside Morris- 
ville, he saw enter a young woman and a go-cart. 

“Please,” said Anne breathlessly, “I’ve come for that 
baby.” 

Then, because everyone did tell him things, little Anne 
told Mr. Powers all about things at Clover Patch — how 
she hadn’t.any home and was just staying there; how she 
knew that Aunt Minty dreadfully wanted a baby, but felt 
she couldn’t with Anne and Effie and Johnny. “You 
heard her say three Clovers made quite a bunch,” she re- 
minded Mr. Powers. “But that baby ought to have a 
home somewhere and Clover Patch is all ready for a baby. 

Then Anne told Mr. Powers all about the Clover room. 

“As for me,” she went on, “I can get along. I’m quite 
grown up.” ; ; 

She finished as quickly as she could, for Mr. Sam Powers 
face seemed to understand just how little and all-alone-by- 
herself she felt, and how she couldn’t bear to leave Clover 
Patch, and how near June was, and everything else. 

But before Mr. Sam Powers could say anything to little 
Anne, into the office came Aunt Minty herself, bright-eyed 
and bustling. ' 

“T’ve come to adopt that baby,” she said in a brisk, 
business-like manner. ‘I can’t bear to think of his needing 
just the home and the care I can give him. Besides I've 
such a habit of adopting babies now” — 

She stopped short at sight of little Anne. 

“I’ve come for him, too,” cried little Anne, “with the 
go-cart.” : 

Sam Powers telephoned to some one he called “ Jeff 
to get David and bring him over to the office. Out of one 
corner of his eye, he saw Aunt Minty’s arm go out around 
little Anne as if it meant to stay there, or at least stay near 
enough to get there if Anne needed an arm to help her. 

He’d just hung up the receiver, when outside the door 
there was a yelp anda whine. Then into the room bounded 
Fritz, dragging Johnny behind him. ; 

“Qh, please, Mr. Powers,” cried Johnny with what 
breath he had left “do take him and keep him. He’s yours 
— or, anyhow, he isn’t mine. It’s been dreadful getting 
him here. Do please keep him or send him where he be- 
longs. Because, if he keeps coming to me, maybe —! 
can’t — give — him up!” 

Johnny’s voice sounded as if he couldn’t say much more 
just then. 
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“Johnny-boy!” cried Aunt Minty, reaching for him. 
fer voice made Johnny happy all the way through. He 
yas so glad he’d decided, hard as it had been and was going 
tp be, to give up Fritz. He sat down in a chair beside 
junt Minty. Fritz climbed up in his lap and put his head 
gown on his shoulder. 

Then into the office came Effie. 

“J saw you start with Fritz, Johnny,” she cried. 
{didn’t know you were coming here. What are you all 
joing here, anyway? I’ve come to buy Fritz, if Miss 
Yargaret Miller will sell him. I’ve written her. I’m 
ning to use]my egg-money — Aunt Minty said I might 
gend it just as I liked.” 

“Miss Margaret will be here soon,” said Mr. Powers. 
‘| phoned her this morning about Fritz. She really owns 
him. Her aunt in New York bought him specially for her. 
Here she is, now.” 

The next minute, into the dingy little office, filling it with 
ife and color, came a tall, slender girl in a red sweater and 
ap. Under one arm was a tall, round basket. At sight 
gher, Fritz jumped to the floor, walked up to her, and held 
wt his paw. 

“You blessed dog!” cried the girl in a voice that be- 
inged to her vivid little face and all her bright colors. 
“You dear old runaway! Where have you been?” 

She knelt down on the floor and shook hands with Fritz 
gveral times. Then Mr. Sam Powers introduced her tothe 
(lover Bunch. As she went from one to another of the 
(lovers, Fritz went along, gravely offering his paw. 

Of course it took some time for everyone to tell every- 
bing he knew about Fritz and his wanderings. The 
ticycle-girl began. 

Last summer she had been visiting in New York. She 
ad her Aunt Margaret had seen some moving pictures 
ia dog and a baby. Margaret and her Aunt both had 
en so interested in the dog that they had found out all 
ey could about her. When they found she had a puppy, 
dunt Margaret had bought him for little Margaret. Mar- 
uret’s cousin Fred had brought her home to Lakeside 
mhis car. Margaret had been learning to drive the car, 
ud Fritz had been stowed away in the back. 

“I didn’t do very well,” Margaret said laughing, “and 
lecar went bumpity bump over a rough place in the road. 
fritz must have bounded out then. When we knew he was 
st we went back — oh, for miles! — but we couldn’t find 
im. Then we thought maybe he’d been taken out of the 
ut when’ we stopped in Morrisville — we didn’t know just 
nen we lost him, you see. We thought maybe some one 
ew how much money he was worth.” 

“He bounded into my lilacs,” said Aunt Minty. 

“With a baby’s rattle,” cried Effie, “that and the basket 
ere our first clues.” 

“The rattle was Lucky’s,” said Mr. Powers. “When we 

id him to Margaret’s aunt, we let him keep that — he 
a so attached to it.” 

‘I didn’t find out anything about him till Thanksgiving 

ay,” went on Margaret. “Then I found him in a rail- 
ad station. I took him home on my wheel.” 

“Isaw you,” cried Johnny, “from Uncle Jem’s roof.” 

“The girl on the wheel,” murmured Effie. 

“He stayed till about Christmas time,” said Margaret. 
Then he ran away.” 

“He came here, then,” said Mr. Powers. “Of course, 
tknew by this time that you had lost him — your aunt 
Md written us, because she thought he might come back 
bus. But before we could get him back to you he was 
poe and one of Lucky’s new shoes, too.” 

The baby’s shoe,” said Effie. 

I tried to phone you about him,” said’ Mr. Powers, 
but there had been a dreadful storm — and everything 

% confused.” 

‘The man’s voice over the phone,” said Effie. “But 

‘m't it strange we heard it?” 

[tried to get you, too,” said Mr. Powers. “I’d heard 
‘lost or found puppy at Clover Patch.” 


“But 
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“What a darling baby!” cried Margaret, as the door 
opened and a tall young man entered carrying Lucky. 

Margaret reached eagerly for him. Fritz capered about 
her, then stood on his hind feet and reached up his paws to 
the baby. But it was little Anne who took him from the 
tall man’s arms. 

“Please,”’ she said, ‘‘oh, please let me take him!” 

She crossed the room to Aunt Minty, and set the laugh- 
ing baby in her arms. 

“T want to be the one to give him to you, Aunt Minty,” 
she said. 

It was late when the Clover Bunch and Margaret Miller 
left the office of Mr. Powers. Aunt Minty had made all 
the arrangements about the baby. Mr. Powers and a 
lawyer from Morrisville had helped. He had become 
David Clover. 

Meanwhile, Margaret, Johnny and Effie had had a long 
talk. 

“T can’t sell Fritz,’’ said Margaret. 
would be hurt. But let’s make a bargain. 
to me, I’ll keep him as long as he’ll stay. 
to you, you do the same.” 

Anne wrote down this agreement on the last page of the 
Fritz Book. Margaret Miller signed it. Then each mem- 
ber of the Clover Detective Force signed it, too. 

Fritz rode away in his basket with Margaret. His head 
bobbed up and down over the edge of the basket like some 
new kind of Jack-in-the-Box. To the last his bright eyes 
were fixed on Lucky. 

“He'll come back to Clover Patch,” laughed Mr. Sam 
Powers. “And if anything can keep him there, it will be 
Lucky. But I don’t believe anything can keep him from 
roving. Fritz ought to join a circus.” 

Lucky rode to his new home in Anne’s lap. Aunt Minty 
drove. Effie sat between them. Johnny perched be- 
hind and dragged the go-cart by the rope. 

“Wouldn’t we make a splendid moving picture?” he 
cried. 

Some hours later, when the new Clover Baby was being 
put to bed in the Clover room, Effie made one of her happy 
discoveries. 

“He’s Lucky Clover!” she cried. 

This gave Aunt Minty just the chance she’d been wait- 
ing for. 

“'That’s what the fourth Clover leaf always is,” she said. 
Her words and her smile brought a breathless little Anne 
to her side. 

“The — fourth — Clover — leaf?” she cried. What do 
you mean, Aunt Minty? There'll be only three after 
I’m gone” — 

“You're not going, little Anne,” said Aunt Minty. I 
went to the city to find out all about you — everything I 
could. I wanted to be sure that if I took you, some one 
wouldn’t come along with a better right to you — and 
take you away. A letter came last night. Everything’s 
all right. Everything’s settled. You're to be Anne Clover 
of Clover Patch as long as you want to be. And you are to 
give up teaching school and help me bring up David — and 
as many more babies as I may adopt. Why, little Anne, 
do you think I could spare you now?” 

Effie and Johnny crowded about Aunt Minty and Anne. 
Lucky waved his fat fists. 

“Ucky,” he crowed. 

“Woof, woof, woof!” said a voice from the open door. 
And" there, wagging his tail and offering an eager paw, 
stood Fritz. 


“Aunt Margaret 
When he comes 
When he comes 


THe END 





A Romance 


As Lily watched her Phlox one day, 
A fierce Snap-Dragon came that way, 
Sweet William to the rescue flew, 
With blade of Grass the monster slew! 
— Abbie Farwell Brown in “A Pocketful of Posies” 
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June Verses to 
Alice E. Allen 


FOR TEACHERS 


All the sky grows into blue! — Fannie Stearns Davis 


The winds of June are woven of fragrance and of fire. 
— Katherine Lee Bates 


These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth; — 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadows of clouds that quickly pass, 
And after showers, 
The smell of flowers, 
And of the good brown earth — 
And best of all along the way, friendship and mirth! 
— Henry Van Dyke 


The Touch of June 


I look and look in wonder — 
All in a rosy hour, 

The earth so gray awhile ago, 
Has turned into a flower. 


I shut my eyes and, breathless, 
I listen, late and long — 

The earth so still awhile ago, 
Has turned into a song. 


And then, O I remember, 
Dear earth, of flower and tune, 
’Tis only that your heart has felt 
Like mine, the touch of June! 
—A.E. A. 


How old then is the Flag? Less thana century and a half. 
Yet curiously enough, it is older than the present banner of 
Great Britain, adopted in 1801; or Spain’s, 1785; or the 
French tri-color, 1794; or the Flag of the Empire of Ger- 
many, 1870. Thus the Flag seems as old as if it had lived 
for centuries. 


O Flag of our Country, thou art more beautiful than ever 
as we stand before thy defenders. Flag given to us by 
Washington and his men, preserved to us by Grant and his 
men — flag baptized in the blood of Lincoln and McKinley 
. . + Wwe acknowledge our allegiance to thee afresh 
to-day! — Wilds 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Chorus Recitation for Flag Day 


Flag of the sturdy fathers, 

Flag of the loyal sons, 
Beneath its folds it gathers 

Earth’s best and noblest ones. 
Boldly we wave its colors, 

Our veins are thrilled anew 
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By the steadfast bars, the clustered stars — 
The Red, the White, the Blue! 
— Margaret A. Sangster 






Vacation Song 
(Chorus Recitation) 
Merrily, merrily dance the sails 
Over the summer sea; | 
Down to the rocks and the yellow sand 
Down to the sand go we! 









We are the kings of the golden sand, 
Queens of the silver sea! 

Ours is a kingdom of spades and pails, 
None are so happy as we! — Eric Parker 
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June’s Garden 


June’s garden is the happy earth — 
Come out with all the rest, 

For boys and girls are the flowers 
That June loves best! — A. E. A. 




























Song to June 


(Music — “When He Cometh to Make Up His Jewels” — Goy 
Hymns) 
A little pink rosebud 
The plan first proposes, 
Speaking softly in whispers 
To all of the Roses. 


Full Chorus of Roses 
“The June came this morning, 
The whole world adorning, 
Let’s name and acclaim her 
The Rose of all Roses!” 


Solo for Bird, if desired 
A gay little birdie 
In golden apparel, 
Tries to twitter so softly, 
But ends with a carol! 


Full Chorus of Birds 
“The June came this morning, 
The whole world adorning — 
Let’s name and acclaim her 
The Carol of Carols!” 
Birds 
“She’s the best of all bird songs,”’ 
Sing the birds from their bowers; 
Roses 
And the blossoms all answer — 
“*She’s the fairest of Flowers!”’ 


Full Chorus of Roses and Birds 
“The June came this morning, 
The whole world adorning, 
She’s the Song of all songs, and 


The Flower of all flowers!” “i 
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What June Wears 


June’s gown is flowered 
Grass-green. Her bonnet 
Is sunbeam straw 
With rosés on it. 
Fresh daisy frills 
She may always choose, 
And lady’s slippers 
Make charming shoes. 


She hangs her rings 
On a wild grape-vine, 
With dewdrop jewels 
They always shine; 
The foxglove slim, 
I understand, 
Blue, pink, or purple 
She slips on each hand. — A. E. A. 


Too Short 


Such tuneful things to hear, 
Such Juneful things to see, 
Days may be long this time o’ year, 
But they’re too short for me! 
—A.E. A. 


Of Course 


(For two choruses of children, girls as Roses; boysas Birds. Solo for 


os, if desired, with pretty motions of all Roses.) 
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Which would you choose in June to be, 
A bobolink singing in ecstasy? 


Or a little round bud that grows and grows, 
And blossoms at last — a warm red rose? 


O radiant month, of song and growth, 
I’d be a child — and enjoy them both! 
—A.E. A. 


An Oriole 
(For June, who asks, and Child, who answers) 


A yellow rosebud learns to sing, 

Two sunbeams bring her each a wing; 
The tallest elm-tree for her goal, 

She flies away — an oriole! — A. E. A. 


A Busy Place 


Of all the places, east or west, 
The garden is the busiest! 


There Iris waves her pretty flags, 
There honey-bee fills up his bags. 


Housekeeping birdies hunt for food — 
I shouldn’t call it very good. 


Then cries the Sun, “ Wake, Sleepy Heads!”’ 
The flowers spring up and make the beds. 
—A. E. A. 
Speaking of Gardens 


Maybe you’ve a garden 
Of old-fashioned posies? 
Maybe you have one brimful 
Of the choicest roses? 
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June has one of buttercups, 
Planted thick with clover; 
And with daisies tall and fair, 
That the bees watch over. 


But the garden full of flowers 
Quite beyond comparing, 
Is the Park when Babies come 
Out to take their airing! — A. E. A. 


A Question 
Look at the meadows, 
Daisy-sprinkled; 
At the dandelion 
Petals crinkled; 
At the buttercups — 
Each jaunty fellow; 
Where does the June 
Find so much yellow? — A. E. A. 


Flowers in the Showers 


There must be flowers in the showers, 
For when the rain is over, 

I smell the tang of daisies and 
The breath of crimson clover. 


There surely must have been, for when 
The sun comes out once more, 

I see a hundred in the fields 
Where there was one before! — A. E. A. 


Clover and I 


Of all the host 

Of flowers, I think 
I love the most 

The clover pink. 


We have such fun — 
Just she and I — 
Out in the sun 
Bees buzzing nigh. 


She’s so demure, 
She’s not confessed, 
But I’m quite sure 
She loves me best! — A. E. A. 


A Safe Place 


The little wild rose wears jewels 
In the fragile lace on her breast, 
When she goes away she will lock them 
All safe in her little red chest. — A. E. A. 


Honeysuckle 
The honeysuckle is a runaway — 
She will not stay with me and play; 
But climbs and clambers up her trellis high, 
Then to a little tendril clings 
And swings — and swings — and swings 
Light as a golden butterfly! 
She courtesies to a crimson rose 
That with her on the trellis grows, 
And then a note of glee 
Upon her little trumpet blows, 
And poised a-tiptoe, gaily throws 
A fragrant kiss to me! — A. E. A. 
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Ideas to Try 





Ruth Ash 
(See pages 388 and 390) 


The cover of the Mother Goose book is green, with a white 
goose, whose legs and bill are orange. The pages are white 
or gray and nine by twelve inches. 

Page 1— Jack-Be-Nimble. The candlestick is brass 
color with white candle. Jack’s body is tan and his suit 
blue. 

Page 2 — Jack and Jill. The hill slopes from two to 
six inches. Jack’s body is tan, suit blue and hat brown. 
Jill’s body is tan, dress and hair ribbon light blue. 

Page 3 — Higgledy Piggledy, My Black Hen. The nest 
is straw color. The hen is black, her comb bright red 
and bill and eye yellow. 

Page 4— Hickory Dickory Dock. The clock is brown, 
the face white, with the hands and numbers drawn in black. 
The pendulum is brass color, and the mouse a dark gray. 

Page 5 — Little Miss Muffet. The spider is black, the 
tuffet brown. Miss Muffet’s body is tan, her dress blue 
and bowl yellow, the spoon light gray. 





To Create an Interest in 
Spelling 


Alvah W. Oliver 


Since we, as teachers, find it hard to obtain the proper 
enthusiasm in the spelling classes I will give you a plan which 
caused the greatest of interest in my school. 

The school was organized into a literary society without 
any name. Then the student body was divided into two 
parties of about equal spelling ability. Each party decided 
ona name which it thought suitable for the society, and for 
each member bringing up perfect lessons for a period of 
three weeks one vote was allowed for the name his party 
had chosen. 

After adopting this plan I found that the students of each 
party had chosen a leader and were having spelling bees of 
their own, training up in order to have as many perfect 
recitations as possible. 


Beginners’ Day 
Ethel M. Fish 


Last June I decided to have “ Beginners’ Day.” Th 
previous September I had found that some beginners wer 
so bashful it was difficult for many days to get any re 
sponse from them. It seemed to me that if they had visited 
a school before entering they would not have been so ven 
shy. So I planned Beginners’ Day with the intention 
of making the little visitors feel as much at home a 
possible. 

The children in my room who had younger brothers or 
sisters expecting to enter in September, were asked to 
bring them to school on a certain day. 

The day before we brought toys to display on the table 
for our expected visitors. Our most attractive picture 
were placed about the room. On the chosen day fourteen 
little ones accepted our invitation. We sang our prettiest 
songs and retold our favorite stories at opening exercises. 

My children passed out patterns and crayons, letters, 
numbers and pegs at intervals and helped the little ones 
to use these materials. I took up the first story and wort 
drill of the Primer with the visitors. They were much 
interested. 

These little ones enjoyed the day so much that they came 
the remainder of the week. 

Just how much had been gained from this experiment ! 
did not realize then. But I learned its value when the opet- 
ing day came last September. 

The first morning, I had one of my oldest boys stand at 
the front of the room with the seating plan, which had been 
made out from my list of last June. After greeting by 
name my former visitors, I sent them to this boy wh 
showed them to their seats. This saved much confusion 
I noticed that my older pupils remembered the little ont 
who had visited in June and spoke with them. These greet 
ings helped to make the beginners feel at home. 

I found then, and in the days following, that the beginners 
who had been present at Beginners’ Day responded mut 
quicker and better than any entering class I had ever It 
ceived. 


Ju 


a 








I hope to repeat this happy day each June as long as! 
teach primary grades. 
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The Naughty Chick 
AN ENGLISH UNIT FOR COMPOSITION 
Helen Dorothy Swartz 


Aim 
To teach close correlation of Language and Animal Study. 


Specific Aim 


.To show that Mother Nature has endowed ducks with 
feet for swimming, unlike those of the hen. 


Procedure 


I Tell the story. 

II Get reproduction from the class. 

III Write the unit on the blackboard. 

IV Have children read with good expression. 

V_ Point out difficult phrases and words. 

VI Erase story and have children give main events 
(write!) thereby forming the outline for their composition 
work. 

VII Give outline for written composition in composition 
period. 


The Story 


A dear, downy little chick walked proudly up and down 
on the edge of a pond, following its mother closely. Every 
now and then it looked longingly across the pond to where 
six snowy white ducklings were swimming joyfully in clear, 
cool water. 

“Mother, mother, let me go and swim with the little 
ducks,” begged the chick. 

“No, no, my child! answered the mother, you have not 
feet like the ducklings. Your feet are made for walking, 
not for swimming. Stay here by my side.” 


But the little chick looked again and yet again at the 
ducklings having such fun in the water, and thought, 
“Surely if they canswim,I can too. Mother is mistaken,” 
and he flapped his wings as he saw the ducklings doing. 

The little chick let his mother walk a little ahead of him; 
then in a moment, when the good mother hen was not 
watching, he jumped into the pool. Poor little chicky! 
His feet did not hold him up, no matter how he kicked 
about and flapped his wings as he had seen the ducks do. 
His feet were not made for swimming, and his wings were 
not nearly strong enough to hold his body up. Down, 
down he went into the clear, cool water. His cry, ‘‘ Mother! 
mother!” helped him not in the least, for mother was far, 
far away and did not know her little chick was in danger. 


Story Outline 


I The stroll along the pond. 

II The chick’s request to Mother Hen. 
III Mother Hen’s refusal. 

IV The chick’s escape. 





The Sun and the Moon 
Little Girl 
Said the Moon to the Sun, “You stay up so late, 
And you rise so early at dawn, 
I’ve scarcely a chance at the earth to glance 
Before the whole night is gone!” 


Little Boy 


Said the Sun to the Moon with a round red smile, 
“What you say is exactly true, 

But awhile ago ’twas different, you know — 
Now, I’m evening up with you!” — A. E. A. 
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Salute to the Flag 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


The Folk Arts in Modern Education: 


Poetry—Music—Dancing 


The ancient Greek system of education was founded upon a combination of these three arts. 


All Lyric Poetry needs Music to bring out its beauty. 


“Drink to Me Only,” * 


Sweet Afton’”’ and ““Home Sweet Home’’ 


Jelieve Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,’ 
without associating them with music. 


No one thinks of such poems as 
> “*Flow Gently 


Dancing is the Poetry of Motion, measured by Music’s Rhythm. 

In all modern festivals, pageants and community gatherings we make use of the Folk Song 
and the Folk Dance, because they are the oldest forms of human expression, and represent 
successive stages in the growth of poetry, history and nationality. 


The Victor and Victor Records 


are now used universally to furnish the Music for Drills, Exercises, Field Days, Plays, Festi- 
vals and Pageants in the School and on the Playground. 


Many schools are using the following records: 
‘Band Accompaniments to American Patriotic Songs 


America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) 
17580 Victor Military Band 
10in. 75¢ | The Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) 
Victor Military Band 


The Star Spangled Banner (Frances Scott Key- 
17581 


: Samuel Arnold) Victor Band 
10in. 75c 


Hail Columbia (Jos. Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) 
Victor Band 
Kindergarten Rhythms 
(1) Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Ski 
18253 (Clara L. Anderson) oe tree ol 
10 in. 75¢ Theme. for High Seoging_ [erece (2) Horses 


r Rei g (3) Theme for Skipping 
(Clara i’ Anderson) Victor Band 





Marches 


The Jolly General— 
March (Neil Moret) 
Conway’s Band 


Patriotic Medley March 
(Introducing Hail Co- 
lumbia; Red, White 
and Blue; Tramp, 
Tramp,Tramp; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic) 

. Victor Military Band 


Thunderer March(Sousa) 
(Metronome=120) 
Victor Band 
Southerner March 
(Russell Alexander) 
mway’s Band 


35608 , 
12in. $1.25 





35531 
12in. $1.25 


E-ducation,’’ and ‘ 


Use.”’ 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above selections for you, and supply 
you with the Victor booklets, ‘‘ 7he Victor in Physical 
‘New Victor Records tor Educational 
For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 


Band Accompaniments for Familiar Songs 


My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) 
(2) —~ Hymn of the Republic (Julia Ward 


18145 How Victor Band 
10 in. 75¢ Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms 
(Moore) (2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne- 
Bishop) Victor Band 
Annie Laurie (Douglas-Lady John Scott) 
(2) Love’s Old Sweet Song (Bingham- Molloy) 
18177 Victor Band 
10 in. 75¢ ) Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Ben Jonson) 
(2) Flow Gently, Sweet Afton (Burns-Spilman) 
Victor Band 
Instrumental Classics 
17917 Gavotte (Mozart) (2) Gavotte (Gretry) Wm.H. Reitz 
10in. 75c Menuett (Gluck) (2) Menuett (F — 
coal ( Giovanni”) (Mozart) (Bells) Wm. H. Reitz 
18216 {Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” Wm. H. Reitz 
10 in. 75¢ {Moment Musical (2) Mazurka Wm. H. Reitz 


Victor Orchestra 


35493 i Militaire (Schubert) 
Victor Orchestra 


12 in.$1.25 | Egmont Overture (Beethoven) 
Folk Dances 


My Lady Cullen_ oe ted Dance Tunes, Set 4) 
Thee. Cecil J. S Victor Military Band 
ans (From alk Dance Music”’) ( Burchenal- 
Crampton) Victor Military Band 
Hornpipe (From “Dances of the People’’) 
17840 (Burchenal) ictor Military Band 
10 in, 75c | Rinnee Fada (Top of Cork Road) (From “Dances 
of the People’’) Victor Military Band 
If Allthe World Were Paper (2) Mage ona Cree 
(From “Country Dance Tunes,” Sets 5 and 3) 
(Cecil J. Sharp) Victor Band 
75c ) Rufty Tufty (2) Parson's Farewell (From ‘‘Coun- 
try Dance Tunes,” Set 3) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
Victor Band 


17961 
10in. 75¢ 


1 
10 in. 
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June Games 
(Continued from page 379) 

gith black markings if desired. The bees 
ive black or dark coats, or dresses, 
janded with yellow stripes, and small thin 
shite paper wings. The grasshoppers 
wear coats Or coverings of green crépe 
paper OF cheesecloth, while the ants wear 
jown Wrapping paper, canvas, or burlap 
jags With holes cut in them for their arms 
and legs. 

The children representing the flowers 
we dressed in crépe paper costumes, or 
imply carry or wear the real flower which 
they are representing, as in illustration. 

Our little pageant has the advantage 
of requiring little drill or extra time in 
preparation. The children also take their 
sarts naturally and enjoy it all as they do 
not enjov the specially and sometimes 
yboriously drilled and arranged program. 
The songs and poems are already per- 
ectly memorized, and thus cause no self- 
consciousness or hesitation on the part of 
even the most timid or bashful child. 


Dictated Seat Work 


(Continued from page 361) 
Sec ond day . 
| Write the story in your own words and 








model the ox. 


Third day 
Copy: 
A dog lay in a manger. 
He was a selfish dog. 
The manger was full of hay. 
He could not eat the hay. 
He would not let the ox eat it. 
The ox called the dog a “surly 
creature!” 


Fourth day 
Draw a picture of the dog in the manger 
and the ox near. 
Draw a barn and windmill in the back- 
ground. 


Fifth day 
Copy: 
The dog did not want the hay. 
The ox was very hungry. 
The dog snarled at the ox. 
He should not have been selfish. 
Some boys and girls are selfish. 
They are like the dog in the manger. 
Write a short story about any dog you 
know. Tell his name, age, and tricks. 
Cut and paste a dog-house. Write 
on it: 
We should share what we have. 


LESSON V 


The Story — The Shepherd Boy 
and the Wolf 


A Shepherd Boy was sent to look after 
sme sheep. He was full uf mischief and 
called, “Wolf, wolf!” for fun. 

He laughed when the farmers came 
tunning from the fields to help him. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
ime after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
¥o drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
sasses—or who use their eyes constantly — will find 

On nellel in Murine applications. 
ad the School Room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
ye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Li hting. 
N Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Testers 
~ 17) aon, wn 1 utes not Li yy * sooth- 
action. urine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
Seads Book of E ” Druggist 
ye Free on request. Your t 

"plies you with Murine. 
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One day the Wolf came! 
The Boy cried as before, ‘Wolf, wolf!” 
The farmers had been fooled so they did 
not come to help him. They thought the 
oy was in fun again. 
The Wolf ate the sheep. 


First day 
Cut and paste the shepherd boy with a 
staff or a crook. 


Second day 
Model a sheep. 


Third day 
Cut and paste a wolf. 


Fourth day 
Draw a picture of the farmers running 
on the first day when the boy called, 
“Wolf!” Draw the shepherd boy, 
the sheep and the farm fences. 


Fifth day 
Write the story from memory. What 
flowers and grains may have been 
in the fields? 
Cut a square booklet double. Draw 
a sheep on the outside. Write in- 


side: 
It is wrong to deceive 
LESSON VI 
The Story — The Hare and the 
Tortoise 


The Hare laughed at the slow Tortoise. 

The Tortoise suggested that they run a 
race. 

The Hare agreed, but thought.it a joke, 
and the Fox was to be judge. 

They started and the Tortoise was soon 
left behind. 

The Hare began to play and thought 
then he would take a nap. The Tortoise 
went on steadily all the time. 

The Hare woke by and by and started 
on. 

When he reached the goal the ‘Tortoise 
was there and had won the race. 


First day 
Model the hare and copy: 
The hare is a timid animal. 
He gives great bounds. 
He has long ears and a short tail. 
He is larger than a rabbit. 


Second day 
Draw the tortoise. ‘Think how his hard 
shell looks, and how he can draw in 
his head and legs. 


Third day 
Draw a picture oi the tortoise at the 
goal, the fox near, and the hare com- 
ing. 


Fourth day 
Write the story in your own words. 
Cut and paste the hare and the tor- 

toise. 


fifth day 
Copy: 
The hare is like some children. 
Some children learn quickly. 
They do not study hard. 
The tortoise is like some children. 
Some children learn slowly. 
We should all study hard. 
Cut a booklet shaped like a hare. 
inside: 
Slow and steady wins the race, 


Write 











Dr.C.W. Saleeby, the widely quoted 
authority on eugenics, physiology, etc. 


OUR doctor will tell you this: 
Broken-down nerve tissues 
require not a stimulant, but 

a builder, like organic phosphorus. 
To get this essential food actually 
to the nerves—that has been the 
problem. And now the well-known 
medical authority, Dr. C. W. 


| Saleeby, of London, says: 


“Sanatogen is a specially adapted 

food that has solved the problem 

of giving phosphorus in such a way 

that thenervous system can actually 

lake hold of it.” 
That is one feature of Sanatogen; 
the other and equally important 
mission is to build up blood and 
tissue with albumen or protein. 
As Prof. C. von Noorden, of Vienna, 
another international authority, 
says: 

“Sanatogen is an excellent albu- 

minous preparation of especial value 

in anemia and general debility.” 
Strengthening the nerves, building 
up the starved cells —that is 
Sanatogen’s mission, splendidly 
fulfilled during eighteen years’ 
successful use in every civilized 


| land as the written testimony of 
_ over 21,000 physicians convincing- 


ly proves. 

You who are nervous, run-down 
or anemic, cannot afford to ignore 
the help that Sanatogen offers. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 

On request we will send a 25-gram Sample 
Package of Sanatogen, also the ““Text Book 
of Sanatogen,” telling of its tonic and up- 
building value. Address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 





26C Irving Place, N. Y. 








Sanatogen is Awarded Grand 


sold by good Prize at the 

druggists Inte rnational 

every where, in Congress of 
three sizes, Medicine, 


London, 1913 


$1.00 and up. 


FOOD-TONIC 
Sanatogen 
hb 1O) 24-3 bles) eh 4ss 
21,000 PHYSICIANS 
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Patterns for “ A Mother Goose Book” 
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The Night Mother 


The world’s asleep; and'comes \*\y ; 
The gentle night. . —.- 
And on each silent field 
And weary town 
Lavs her cool folds 
Of dewy darkness down, 
Tucks close the edge 
And bears away the light! 
— Richard Warner Borst 


Morning-Glory Stories 


The fragile morning-glories 

They know just reams and reams 
Of pretty fairy-stories, 

Ana funny little dreams. 


In silken folds they wind them, 
All round and round and round, 
For tendril-cords to bind them 
No use, as yet, they’ve found. 





Then, at the sun’s first glances, 
The petals wide unfold, 

And ail the pretty fancies 
Straightway to him are told. 


“Q please tell me your stories,” 
Ibeg. “They are all done,” 
cry. “Dear little Doris, 
We've told them to the sun — 


- How to save 
eggs in baking 






_In nearly all recipes the num- 


ber of eggs may be reduced 
with excellent results by us- 
ing an additional quantity of 
Royal Baking Powder, about 
a teaspoon, in place of each 
egg omitted. 


Booklet or recipes which economize in 
eggs and other expensive ingredients 
mailed free on request. Address Royal 
Baking Powder Co., 144 William Street, 
New York City. 
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“Ask him!” Each bright bell tinkles 
With laughter. They know well 
The sun’s face fairly twinkles — 
But he will never tell!—A. E. A. 


Animals Talking 0 the ions. 


Evelyn L. Taintor In addition to the good gained in the use of the verbs 

This language lesson of double value was given inasecond the children also profited greatly from the exercise of their 
graderoom. So many of the books used in this grade repre- imaginations, and in the ability to carry on the story. 

sent animals talking that the teacher made up a little The story part is necessarily simple, but there is variety 


story designed to carry out this idea. enough in action to keep it from being monotonous. 
») Each child was given the name of some animal, bear, 








brought out very vividly with both profit and pleasure 








lion, horse, cow, dog, cat, etc. 
Another child representing a fairy comes to the place 
where the animals are staying and says to them, “You are 








such good animals I am going to give each one of you a ~ 

present, what would you like?” The animal nearest an- \ 

swers first and the others follow, taking up the story in this \ 

fashion. \ 
“I want a good fat worm,” crowed the rooster. ‘“Cock- 

a-doodle do.” 


“I want a good bone”’ barked the dog, “ Bow-wow!” 

“I want a nice fat mouse,’ mewed the cat. ‘“ Meow- 
meow!’ 

“I want some fresh hay,”’ moved the cow. “Moo-oo!” 

And so on, until every animal has expressed a wish. 

In every case the child is to make as emphatic as possible 
inhis sentence the verb used to denote the speech of the 
animal he represents and also as far as possible imitate that 
speech by his tone of voice, asin the growl of the bear, \ 


the roar of the lion, etc. 


After cach animal has made his wish he pretends that / 




















ithas been granted and goes to some other part of the room 
to enjoy his feast. When all have finished wishing, the 
animals come back to the fairy again and go through the ) 





same exercise, only this time they say, “Thank you for” or 
“Iliked my” for their sentence, being sure to use the verb 
again 


By go! ig through the story several times, using different | 











each time, the words mewed, barked, neighed, 
roared, crowed, clucked, chirped, mooed, baahed, buzzed, 
squeaked, growled, quacked, croaked, and- others were 


























Cut-out Animal. (See February issue, page 114) 
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Patterns for the Navy Doll’ 
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*See page 378. 
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You Surely Should 


on Portland N.E.A. 


—for July 7-14 Convention 5 


Also Combine Many Trips In 
One This Scenic Way 


ITHOUT extra railroad fare, you 

may visit en route—Colorado— 

Salt Lake City. Estes- Rocky 
Mountain National Park and Yellowstone’ 
may be made as convenient and inexpen- 


sive side trips. Sent Free— 


The Union Pacific traverses regions: ©"** Coupon 
of stupendous grandeur, For 200 miles 
it parallels the majestic Columbia River and the new Columbia River 
Highway on the way to Portland. Visit picturesque Puget Sound, 
where at Seattle July 5, 6 and 7, the first Marine Carnival of our 
history will be held. Take a trip to Alaska. Also visit Mt. Rainier. 








es % 





The Luxurious Oregon-Washington Limited Pe 
Through Daily Train from Chicago to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle oy 
Also Daily Service from St. Louis and Kansas City “7 

Special Low Fares—Many Attractive Side-Trips—Liberal Stop-Overs 















UNION PACIFIC © 


America’s Greatest Vacation Route 


Write or mail coupon to either GERRIT FORT, Passenger Traffic Manager, 2052 Garland Bidg., Chicago, Ill., or 











WILLARD MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. A. aye 
176 Washington St. (879) prod 
Boston, Mass. : 
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CC? aA 
ae a4 Free 
4 wo. oe * Booklets, 
<i ee 
4 Etc. 
. 
“ I am planning a 
o® Western Tour and desire 
o*” _ infe ormatic yn about fares 
e* _ liberal stop-overs, etc., also 
o. free booklets. 


«* Number going (.. IP Starting 
Ph Date, about (.. : )? 
a (....) Colorado ond Estes-Rocky 
Mountain Nationai Park 

(_...) Yellowstone National Park 

.) Great Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
__..) Portland N. E. A. Convention 
...) California 
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. June Folk Dance 
The: Musicians = , 


(Pomerania) 
Lida Siboni Hanson 
(Meyer, Volkstanze) 


Here come the good musicians, 
They go from place to place, fallera, 
Here come the good musicians, 
They go from place to place. 
I can play my fiddle, fiddle, fiddle, fiddle, 
I can play my harp and I my flute. 
And I can dance heigh ho fallera, heigh 
ho fallera, heigh ho fallera 
And I can dance heigh ho fallera, heigh ho 
falleralala. 


Big circle, two or more musicians in 
center. The circle goes round to left, ew t 
musicians to right. All stop at 1 and ; ~ ppnngto! 
imitate with hands the playing of the instruments men- at the repetition to left, the circle meanwhile movj rade. 
tioned at 1, 2 and 3 (illustration). At 4 each musician slowly to left. The musicians go back to circle, and dg 
chooses a lady and gives her both hands crosswise. dance is repeated, the chosen ladies this time being ¢h t thin 
The couples dance with quick sliding steps to right, musicians. mp life 


The Musicians 
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Socialized - Recitation 
(Continued from page 350) 


What was the hitch with the word McGadams? 
herine has an impediment in her speech, and Gilbert 
sympathetic with her inability to speak the name 
fectly. Hence his lenient reply. 

Why does Gilbert’s name appear so many times. 
/Mrs. Major says, in her introduction, Gilbert is the 
der for the discussion to-day. Other days, other leaders 
nosen 

| Why were the children who had not taken part asked 
and at the close of the lesson. 

, order that they may be given a chance, if possible, 
§ by-problem in this class is “To get all to help with the 




















on. 
fhe four who did not take part were: 





A new Russian Jew. 
A large negro girl. 
Two bashful little girls. 







The lesson was reported late in the forenoon on 
sington Day, when the children were to march in the big 
ade. Otherwise Gilbert, the leader, would doubtless 
ve summed up the opinions, or taken a vote of the big- 
t thing that they had found out about the soldier’s 
‘Bp life. 







le movi 
e, and th 













He who goes down into the battle of life giving a smile for every 
pm, a cheery word for every cross one, and lending a helping hand 
the unfortunate, is, after all, the best of missionaries. 
Some men move through life as a band of music moves down the 
et, flinging out pleasure on every side through the air, to every 
e far and near that can hear. — Henry Ward Beecher 





Itisa good and safe rule to sojourn in every place, as if you meant to 
md your life there, never omitting an opportunity of doing a kind- 
s, or speaking a true word, or making a friend. — John Ruskin 
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A Bee Game 


This‘is a simple little bee game for the very small children. 
Several children form a beehive by standing, with hands 
joined, in a circle. One child represents the bee. All the 
children repeat or sing the following: 
There is a little bee fresh from the hive, 
Truly the busiest fellow alive, 
Helping himself to the honey he lacks, 
Begging the blossoms and flowers for wax. 

The bee comes out from the hive and flies away, humming, 
to the garden to gather the honey from the flower children. 
He then flies back to the hive or returns to his place, and 
another child is chosen for the bee. 

On one of our little field excursions we came across a 
colony of ants. Their little sand houses were very inter- 
esting, and the children crowded around to look at them 
through the glasses and through the large magnifying glass 
which is always carried with us. 

They saw the heads of the ants with their two long an- 
tenne, their eyes, and their six legs, three on each side of the 
body. The ants live together in a nest, with one queen 
in each nest. They are all very busy. Some collect grain 
and grass seeds and pack them carefully in their nests. 
Others search for feod, and still others build ant hills and 
roads which they cover to resemble a tunnel. Then there 
are the ants who keep cows. Ants like honey, but the 
flowers save their honey for the bees. So the ants secure 
a number of little insects called the aphis, which they keep 
in their nests and feed, and which in return give the ants 
a sweet fluid like honey. So they are the cows for the ants. 

In the play period, the next day in the school-room, the 
children wanted to “play ants.” 





If a person does not make new acquaintances as he advances through 
life, he will soon find himself left alone. A person should keep his 
friendship in constant repair. — Johnson 











EARN MONEY AND HAVE A GOOD TIME THIS SUMMER 


Don’t delay until all the appointments have been 
made. Write at once for full information about our 
fecal opportunity for teachers. Dept. H-6, 


4 


-—* Forth Ridge Brush Company, Freeport, III. 








Teachers 
Wanted 


for 
Vacation 


Work 


Permanent 
desired. 
Here are a few of the 
hundreds of excellent 
records made with our in- 
teresting, instructive work. 


Miss McConkey, $575.35 in 
4 weeks. 

Mr. Rogers, $671 in 3 mos. 

Mrs. Crowl, $281.55 in 14 
days. 

Miss Hansen, $307.40 in 2 
mos. 


positions if 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
North Ridge Brush Co. Freeport, Iitinols {Prim. Educ. June 1917] 


tlemen: Without obligating me in way, please send full inf i - 
cerning your vacation work for on” to se 4 De pep 





Name... 
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CALENDAR STANZA Early to bed, can. 
The fields are red with fragrant clover, ‘Early to rise, 
The bees flit to and fro, Makes a man healthy, \ child 1 
The little birds fly gaily over Wealthy and wise. But a 
Singing as they go. Vent wi 
Out of the bower of summer roses He who is lazy, never thrives. Regs 
Comes the summer breeze, FE ope 
. ° ° or yo 
Swinging the robin’s cradle, INFORMATION LESSON 
Playing with the trees. The butterfly. m kne 
THEME — Usefulness The bee. ath 
Hands were made to be useful are - 
If you teach them the way. PoEMS She wi 
Therefore for yourself and your neighbor Butterflies — Swinburne ut she t 
Make them useful every day. How Doth the Busy Bee— Wait - on 
nd 


she h 

- When 

The Despotism of Fact ae 

inat y 

against which the heedless protest, commands the prudent to lay in store for the future or suffer thy" = 

exquisite tortures of remorse. Money fooled away in irresponsible company, in the frivolities % .; “a 
the passing show, or even the gaieties of sécial life brings no lasting benefits. 


Retrospect is painful for those who contemplate past glories. Momentarily they may live in 


palace of dreams, but the stern reality of a wasted past and a present filled with forebodings | teal 
a poor compensation to those who face a future beclouded with apprehension and uncertainty. ..,, 
self the 

Alas, the horn of plenty has its limitations. While nature is showering upon you in youth Der ce 
best gifts, never repeated in after years, you should lay aside a percentage of your earnings, #! oe 
these rightly invested in a savings account become a commodity of constantly increasing wor < progr 
Og stor 


HE WHO SAVES TO-DAY, MAY REST TO-MORROW “umph. 
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Ant Game 
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or harm any inany way. Kindness to all creatures must be 
shown at all times. 


Several children stood in a close circle to form the ant If not possible to have a snail in the school-room, show 
Five children were chosen to represent the ants. Pictures of it and have an empty snail house or shell. The 


Once we saw an ant hill, 
With no ants about, 


So we said, “ Dear little ants, 
Won’t you please come out? 


Then, as if those little ants 
Had heard our call, 


these were all hidden away inside the ant hill. Then the 8¢ of the snail may be told by the number of rings upon 
children repeated: 


his shell. He can mend his shell when it is broken by 
means of a kind of glue which he has in his mouth. His 
shell grows as he grows, so he can always crawl into it. It 
is his house which he carries around on his back. 





Out they came, one, two, three, four, five— A Kansas City School 


And that was all. 


(Continued from page 347) 


As the children count, the ants come out of the ant hill,one a playroom.” She illustrated this by the story of some 


sta time, and then creep or run away to their places. children playing school and this was the reverent prayer, 


One day we had a little village of several ant hills, and eyes skyward, of a child, “In school do not whisper. That 


the little ants came out and went to a different ant hilleach will please God more than anything else.” 
time. 


There seemed to be none to dispute that the program of 


Another day we found a land snail. We took him back too many primary schools needs a “right about face,” 
9 the school with us, and kept him a few days in a large more of the activities, more time for them, a greater variety 


box with a netting top. We fed him grass, moss and and a closer study of the right activities according to the 


ough. Then we carried him back to his home again, needs of the child. 


»sin all these lessons and games the facts must be empha- Need I say that to me these meetings were “like the 


ized that we must not deprive any creature of its freedom sound of a great Amen’’? 





The Best that I Can Do 


IT cannot do much,” said a little star, 
“To make the dark world bright; 

My silvery beams cannot struggle far 
Through the folding gloom of night; 


So I’ll cheerfully do the best that I can.” 


I's [am a part of God’s great plan, 


‘What is the use,” said a fleecy cloud, 

“Of these few drops that I hold? 

They will scarcely bend the lily proud, 

Though caught in her cup of gold; 

Net lam a part of God’s great plan, 

So my treasure I'll give the best that I 
can.” 





suffer t 
-olities 


live in 


sodings | 


certain 


youth 
rings, 
ng 


child went merrily forth to play, 
But a thought like a silver thread 
Vent winding in and out all day 
Through her happy, golden head, 
And it seemed to say: “Do all you can, 
For you are a part of God’s great plan.” 


he knew no more than the glancing, star, 

Nor the cloud with its chalice full; 

iow, why, and for what all! strange things 
are — 

She was only a child at school; 

utshe thought: ‘It is part of God’s great 
plan 

That I'should do the best that I can.” 


she helped a younger child along 

When the road was rough to the feet; 
ind she sang from her heart a little song, 
That we all thought passing sweet, 
id her father, a weary, toil-worn man, 

said: 

“I, too, will do the best that I can.” 

— Sel. 


Everything yields before the strong and 
amest will. It grows by exercise. It ex- 
& confidence in others, while it takes to 
“li the lead. Difficulties before which 
cleverness fails, and which leave the 
ute prostrate and helpless, vanish 
oe it. They not only do, not impede 
‘progress, but it often makes-them step- 
ng stones to a higher and more enduring 
mph. — Tulloch — ' 






Become the woman you 
wish to be 


R &GAIn your health, poise and figure. J can help 

you. IkmowI can. Not one drop of medicine. 

My way is the natural way—a scientific system, 

combining exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 

In a few short weeks, thousands of my pupils have 
surprised their families. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to . 7 o " 


keep well, reduced and increased their weight, given 
them perfect figures — 


all in the privacy of their rooms — and I have kept their confidence, 
Mey I help you? 

hysicians ee my work; their wives and daughters are my 
= poten i 




















magazines advertise my work. 
acts are cited modestly — with only a desire to prove 
that I can and will do all I promise. Remember, 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 























It is easy to be free from 
If you have any of the following derange- nagging ai 
g ailments. Even 
ments, mark an X after it and send to me: | the most chronic afflic- 
Excess Flesh in any Lack of Reserve | éions, in nine cases out of 
part of bod Nervousness ten, are vastly benefited 
Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability by my help. 
Neck or Arms Constipation You th hl . 
Round Shoulders Indigestion pe le ding y ae 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness — , e directions and 
Incorrect Walking Weakness _— lf 80 satisfied with 
— me rr  __— wr che t Ask f 
‘oor Circulation Colds ritetome! Ask for m vo. 24 — i 
Lame Back Torpid Liver Let me tell you all about m for bit en ee 
Headache Mal-assimilation | stand the great work I am doing for womankind; and how J can help you 


Sleeplessness 





__| Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 Michigan Ave.. Chicago 
EUAUUIOOUUONUUUUAUOOOGUUOTOOAEOOUOOOOGUOUOUOUOOOAOOUOUUEOEOOOOOUTONANGOGUUUVOGOSEAUNUGUONGOOOUINGHHTHUUINIE 








REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 


BED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 

matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 
the mattress. 
Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
What is needed is an antiseptic washable 

Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 
Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 











EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 
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Hygiene Lessons for 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


June-. 1) 


the Primary Grades 


Effie L, Bean 


Neatness, Cheerfulness and 


Good Manners 


EATNESS, cheerfulness and good manners have 
much to do with the condition of our health. 
Good health has always been closely related 
to our mental state, so we should try to keep our 
minds as calm and contented as possible. 

Cheerfulness of mind is as necessary as air and sunshine. 

Let us plan on making our meal times pleasant in every 

way — in the well cooked and well served food, in the 
daintiest of glass, silver and china, immaculate cloth and 
napkins, in our personal appearance, which should be neat 
and clean, in our conversation, which we should aim to 
make cheerful and happy. All this is conducive to good 
digestion. 
_ Eat slowly and chew all food thoreughly before swallow- 
ing. 
After meals clean the teeth carefully, for particles of food 
allowed to gather cause decay and in time affect the health 
of the entire body. 

Clean finger nails add much to the attractiveness of one’s 
appearance. 

Cultivate good manners at all times and towards all 
people. 

Recall the different impressions made upon you by the 
conduct of different people. 

It is a pleasure to talk with some people, while others 
fill you with disgust by their rudeness and ill manners. 

Table manners may be taught children who otherwise 
have little or no training in that respect, by having little 
school parties occasionally. 

Childnén are very apt in picking up such knowledge which 
will help them to avoid many an embarrassing moment 
ldter in life. 

Teach them to refrain from annoying others either in 
speech, appearance or manners. 

A cheerful spirit in the face of defeat and disappointment 
is a beautiful thing. 

Let us, then, make neatness, cheerfulness and good man- 
ners a habit, for, after all, are we not all a bundle of habits, 
either good or bad? 


SUPPOSE 


Suppose, my little lady, 

Your doll should break her head; 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose are red? 

And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke, 

And say you’re glad ’twas Dolly’s, 
And not your head that broke? 


Suppose you’re dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down; 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get; 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be wiser, 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest, 
And learn the thing at once? — Phebe Cary 


CHEERFUL ROBIN 


_ The days may be dark and cloudy, 
But busily all-the day’ © 


The robin flies backward and forward 
With twigs for his nest — also hay. 


No whining we hear from Sir Robin, 
But songs sung with might and main 
Make us happy in spite of the weather, 
For robin, dear, sings in the rain. — Effic L§ Beg, 


EXCURSION DAY 


“Hurrah for vacation!” cried Jerrold Keyes as he thr 
down his books on the table and tossed his hat in the aj 
“This is the last day of school, mother, and just think 
to-morrow is the big river excursion on the steamer § 
Paul. I can hardly wait for it. All the boys are goin 
and we have planned some games to play when we get 
the picnic grounds.” 

“Yes, Jerrold, I am glad you are to have such a goo 
time. Now hang up your hat and then pump some watg 
and bring me some wood, as I must begin dinner.”’ 

“Don’t be late for the boat to-morrow morning,” calle 
John Astor as he went by Jerrold’s house that evening, 

“No danger of that,”’ laughed Jerrold, 

When Jerrold woke up early the next morning it was bk 
ginning to rain. 

He pulled back the curtain and looked out. Such 
dreary-looking day. 

“Perhaps it will clear up before nine o’clock,”’ he though 
as he slowly dressed himself. 

But it didn’t. It rained harder and harder, the thunde 
roared and the lightning flashed and the wind blew. 

When nine o’clock came Jerrold could scarcely see a blod 
away. 

“T’m so sorry, Jerrold,” said his mother, “that you hi 
to be disappointed in your excursion. 

“So am I, mother, but it can’t be helped, and there isn 
use crying about it.” 

“T am glad you are so good-natured about it, my boy.” 

That night when Jerrold’s father came home, he sail 
“Well, Jerrold, you will be glad to know that to-day’sa 
cursion was postponed until to-morrow.” 

“What! Didn’t the boat go to-day?” almost shoute 
Jerrold. 

“No, the captain said it was too risky.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Jerrold, as he ran down the street! 
tell the other boys. 

“T only hope it won’t rain to-morrow,” said Henry. 

And it didn’t, for the next day was beautiful and sunshil 
and the boys carried out their yesterday’s program. 

“You see, boys, everything came out all right,” 
Jerrold. “It doesn’t pay to grumble.” 





A Rainy Day Game 


A little soap and water 
And a little pipe of clay 
Will make the time go faster 
On a rainy day. 


Bubbles in the bow] of water, 
Bubbles in the air, 

Bubbles on the mantlepiece, 
Floating everywhere. 


Molly had a clay pipe, 
Dicky had another; 
Nothing could be better for 
A sister and a brother. 
— K.G. Buffum in S'. Ni 
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Suggestions for American Festivals 
and Anniversaries in the 
Elementary Schools 


Pr. yared for the New York Center of the Drama 
League of America by Madalene D. Barnum. 





It is a,mine of suggestions for school 
plays and festivals clustering about our 
National Life. Just now, when we are 
thinking so much about Americanism, it 
gives the teacher a chance to imbue even 
the youngest children with genuine 
American ideals. Miss Barnum has here 
something which can be worked out by 
every grade of every possible school. 

Price, 25 cents 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 West 38th Street, - = New York, N. Y. 
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Your Poise Wand Carriage 
are affected more bythe unseen things 
of your apparel than by outer garments 


Via fife 


HOSE SUPPORTER 
contributes to your ease and comfort — allows 
the utmost freedom of action and retains its 
life and resiliency after long wear. 

It is the only woman’s hose supporter having 
the Oblong Rubber Button which pre- 
vents tearing and drop stitches. 

\_ GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON __} 
— 




















WRITE NEWS ITEMS 
and Short Stories for Pay in Spare Time. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY. Copyright Book 
and plan will be sent FREE on request. 

PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 
412 St. Louis Times Building, St. Louis, Mo 


| ara : 


That Pascinate 


The Everyday Song Book 


is easy toteach music to the Little People 

if you interest them—if they can sing songs 

they like, in keys that are easy forthem. That 
iswhy this new “Everyday Song 


























” succeeds so well. It has 
easy, graded songs, rote one FREE SAMPLE 
and y~I for geen ye e to teachers 
year, and most beautiful Christ- mentioning 
mas and other music, as well as this paper 
suggestions for Primary Teachers. 





Prices: Only 3}4c each in 100 lots, f£. 0. b. Chicago. 
Wc per doz. prepaid; single copies 10c prepaid. 


Poems That Have Helped 


The 101 Famous Poems 


ERE are the poems that have swayed men’s 
hearts and deeds throughout history. The 
Poetry that will leave its impress on the char- 

acter of your pupils as it hason generations ofmen 

and women before them. Just the Prose Supplement 

alone contains masterpieces like the Gettysburg 
ress, Patrick Henry's Oration, the Declaration 

of Independence, etc. All in a handy, pocket 
volume, at a ridiculously low price. 

Price: 15¢ per copy, prepaid. (No free samples.) 
A Book You Cannot Duplicate Elsewhere For 50c 


TEP ARLE, COMPANY, 1201 Cable Bide. Cline 















Summer Music 


What time the rose of dawn is laid across 
the lips of night, 

And all the little watchman-stars have 
fallen asleep in light, 

*Tis then a merry wind awakes and runs 
from tree to tree, 

And borrows words from all the birds to 
sound the reveille. 

— Van Dyke 


Wood Flower 


I found a flower in the wood, 
Growing softly by some water; 

Had I plucked it when I could — 
The old wild-wood’s fairy daughter — 
Not thus vainly had I sought her. 


So deep a spell was on me laid, 
I might not stretch my hand to take her, 
So fragile she, I was afraid 
Even my lightest touch -would break 
her — 
And now, alas, what voice shall wake 
her! — Richard Le Gallienne 


An End 


A little girl went counting on, 
To one — two hundred, say. 

“Is there no end to it?” she asked, 
In quite a puzzled way. 

I told her no — she had begun, 
She might go on all day. 

“There is an end to it — this end,” 
She cried with laughter gay; 

And back she counted, back to one — 
And ended so her play. — Litile Folks 


A Mile With Me 


O who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s merry way? 
A comrade blithe and full of glee, 
Who dares to laugh out loud and free, 
And let his frolic fancy play, 
Like a happy child, through the flowers gay 
That fill the field and fringe the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


And who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s weary way? 
A friend’ whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 
And the quiet rest at the end o’ the day - 
A friend who knows, and dares to say 
The brave, sweet words that cheer the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such a friend, 

I fain would walk till journey’s end, 

Through summer sunshine, winter rain; 

And then? Farewell, we shall meet again! 
— Henry Van Dyke 


Union Pacific Offers Low Rates 
to N. E. A. Convention, Portland, 
Oregon, July 7-14 


The Union Pacific Railroad announces 
special excursion rates via direct routes, 
as follows: 

From Missouri River gateways, $55.50; 
from Chicago, $68.00; from St. Louis, 
$65.50. Fares from other transcontinen- 
tal points will be on alike scale. These 
fares include validation fees of fifty cents, 
payable at time of sale of ticket instead of 
when ticket is validated at destination. 

Return limits on these tickets will be 
two months. Sale dates will be June 25, 


- 27, and 30; July: 1 to 6, inclusive. 





OVER-WORKED MAN 


Bank Cashier Almost a Wreck — 
How He Regained Strength 


People will realize that this is one more 
link in the wonderful chain of evidence 
proving that Vinol, which contains beef 
and cod liver peptones, iron and mangan- 
ese peptonates and glycerophosphates, has 
no equal to create strength. 

Mr. Chas. A. Ogle, Monrovia, Md., 
says: , 
“For many years I was a school teacher, 
then for three years was Deputy Clerk in 
Frederick County, Md., and for the last 
three years I have been Cashier of the 
First National Bank. My nerves got 
in such a bad condition, and with poor 
assimilation of food, I was fast becoming 
a physical and mental wreck. Seeing an 
advertisement for Vinol I purchased a 
bottle, and found it to be exactly what I 
needed. It has not only benefited my 
nerves, but built me up both mentally 
and physically, and I want to recommend 
it to anyone suffering as I did.” 

Try a bottle of Vinol with the under- 
standing that your money will be returned 
if it does not help you. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE PALMER METHOD 
EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY 
OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 
The PALMER METHOD has become the stan- 
dard throughout America, because it produces 
satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., installed the 
Palmer Method in her schools last September. 
It had alre-dy ‘‘made good” in New York, Boston, 
a Chicago, and scores of other large 
cities. he Palmer Method has proved to be as 

feasible in rural schools as in city schools. 

Ask us for the Special Literature of the Subject. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. 

Excellent in at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching MANUAL, 
single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N. Y. Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Widener Bidg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 

32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Stencils, Mottoes, Booklets 


Teach Agriculture with Stencils 
(Loaned free except for postage from Chicago 
and return.) Write for plan. 

SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, IMPRESSIVE 


Mottoes for schools. Size 38 x 50 inches. 
Booklets and Leaflets— Helpful in teaching 
agriculture. 


Send 10c to cover postage for samples, stencils, 
and booklets. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPT. 
International Harvester Company of N. J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago 

















Do You Want to 
Travel at Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for 
Traveling General Agents. Must have 
fair education and good references. 
Will make Contract for three months, 
six months or year at salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary expenses. Can 
assign most any territory desired. For 
full particulars address 


GEORGE G. CLOWS Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. J. 
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‘‘*THE WORLD BOOK”’ is creating some very attractive sales positions for school men 
and women. It has good, sound, money-making possibilities, much more so than teach- 
ing. The position offers a chance for recreation and travel and has distinctive educa- = Bere 8° 
tional advantages to the representative. NOW is the OPPORTUNITY for you to test 
your ability at our expense in other lines than that of teaching. Write us today. 
















Make Your STATE DAY Loyalty Day 


RTY-TWO of the states in-the Union have adopted state flags: Can you pick out your 
state flag? THE WORLD BOOK has reproduced each of these, flags in four colors 
and this is only one of many ways in which THE WORLD BOOK is different. We offer 
you copies of these colored plates to encourage you to make the anniversary of the admission 
of your state into the Union an occasion for the study of the high points in your state’s history. 


Show-your patriotism. ; 
The World Book -; 


MARCHMAN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION 








MipLaNp SCHOOLS , *4: f PINCKARD. ALA. 
fees tebe An Absolutely New Proposition, |... “ ene THE 






the world’s scholarship in the 
solving of everyday problems, and 
to simplify and vitalize it so that 
what has heretofore been a mere 
skeleton of facts is clothed in 
feal fiesh and blood pulsating 
with life and activity. 

















I believe it must be a great work. 


CL Lisi 


a 
Co. Supt. of Schools 




























The Country Is Preparing 


executives and managers everywhere are Can teachers be less interested? To do theif 
looking into their plants and shops with a new work well they should have at hand the 
viewpoint—“‘What can make my business very best. Antiquated methods and in- 
more efficient? What will enable me todo _ efficient equipment wilt no more fit them 
more and better work at less cost? What will for successful work than the flint-lock and 
constitute real preparedness in my work?” “Monitor” will win the world’s. peace. 



















School People will find THE WORLD BOOK a means of constant service << 
—a summary of the most recent development in organizing and administering schools. qs** 

—a plan book of outlines, questions, graphics, programs, booklets, essays. -o* 
an exponent of the latest word regarding the newer phases of education. ee 
an authority on the new and important methods of presentation. 4% 

—a source of visualized knowledge on every subject taught. .o* 
—an everyday guide for desk and assignment purposes, 























FLAG 
BOOKLET FREE 


Contains beautiful colored plates showing the ae? 
of. all American Countries, the Flags of all se 
Stury of Flags, Flag Day Programs, Quotations and, 
oes, 4 Sent FREE to School People 

Velume 1, THE WORLD BOOK 











Have Volume 1 come to your desk. Let it do its 
own ‘‘talking.’’ 


- HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER 





















COMPANY PY Send no money—the book is FREE to you according to the termi 
2 of the convenient coupon. Fill it in and mail ‘today.. be 
CHICAGO ~ (TTT OL 

KANSAS CITY NEW YORE S = 





HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY ais 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without charge or obligation on my part send me Volume 
. THE WORLD BOOK: for 







free examination. 
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In the Pathless Woods 


sre is 2 Pleasure in the pathless woods, 
ire is rapture on the lonely shore, 
bre is society where none intrudes 
»the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
we not man the less, but nature more, 
wm these our interviews in which I steal 
all I may be, or have been before, 
Mingle with the universe, and feel 
] can ne’er express, yet cannot all 
conceal. — Byron 


The Wind in the Grass 
sme lie with your heart to the clover, 
Out under the orchard trees, 
d listen the sweet tune over 
(chime with the lay of the bees. 
tired brain a-throb and a-quiver, 
Waxes quiet and clear as glass, 
i cool thoughts flow like a river 
To the song of the wind in the grass. 
— Samuel Minturn Peck 


A Pansy Wedding 

(For children with the following flowers, 
it they show as they recite; or, if desir- 
for children as the “‘Pansy Bride,” the 
foom,” the “Host of Bridesmaids,” 
faners,” “Ring-Girl,” “Priest,” Lilies ring- 
bells; Bluebirds singing, and Pink, Peony, 
py, Rose, etc., dropping petals and wish- 
bride happiness. May be given very 

y, or more elaborately, as desired. 
Children may recite different lines, or some 
pmay read, and they may act out the parts.) 


Here’s a Pansy clad in white, 
She’s a bride; 

And this dark one at the right 
Close beside, 

Smiling at her in the gloom, 

Allin purple velvet bloom, 

isthe groom. 


Se the host of bridesmaids come, 
Gowned in blue, 

Gold and lavender; and some 
Ushers, too; 

Sweet Pea — such a dainty thing — 

Allso shyly courtesying, 

Beats the ring. 


Jak, within the pulpit tall, 
ay priest; 
are the flowers all 


To the feast; 
from the slender pointed spire 
lily-bells peal high and higher; 

irds choir. 


and Peony so sweet, 
Poppy, Rose, 
Drop bright petals at her feet 
As she goes; 
Sounds the chorus far and wide, 
dappiness with you abide, 
Pansy bride!” — A. E. <A. 





ut Master, touch us with Thy skillful 
hand 


let not the music that is in us die; 

tat Sculptor, hew and polish us, nor let, 
and lost, Thy form within us lie, 

are not the stroke; do with us as Thou 


wilt; 
lat there be nought unfinished, broken, 
marred ; 


plete Thy purpose that we may be- 
come 

perfect image, O our God and 
!— Bonar 


COME UP 
to COLORADO 


The Scenic Wonderland 


Vacation in Denver’s New Mountain Parks and Rocky 
Mountain National Park (Estes) the most wonderful mountain 
scenery and’ automobile trips in the world. 38 other Short 
Scenic Trips by Rail, Auto and Trolley. 14 one day trips. 
Camping oot tikes. Low rates on all railroads to Denver the 
Gateway to |2 National Parks and 32 National Monuments. 


Write for FREE Picture Books 


that tell where to go, what to see and what it costs to enjoy 
a one, two, three or four weeks vacation in C 
THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 

638 17th St., Denver, Colo. 

















Whi rom — The volume contains 

iv >) Sy, more than sixty selections, 

|i Joe ied j| prose and poetical, teem- 

’ i = = ing with a patriotic fervor 
AMERICA S | a. and a magnanimity of 
=. spirit, which must arouse 

/ and confirm the loyalty 

MAN UAL and devotion of the young 
to the land of their birth 


Arranged by or adoption. 
John W, Davis The text has been com- 


New York City We ans pared with original edi- 
Author of Civics for jf 9 )@-) oy am) gum! tions and will be found 
we eee accurate and authentic. 
Four New York Boys 


Illustrated. 12mo. 118 pages. Cloth, 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Language Lessons for the First Three Grades 


(Continued from page 357) 


Bakery, Ladies’ Tailor, Fish, Fruit, Dressmaking, and so on. Mary, what has John done? Mary answers, “ 
For Sale and For Rent, Lost and Found and Want Ad- has written his name.” 


vertisements afford much material for third year work. Call on the best pupils first, and give sufficient drill tog 
: verb until all can use it correctly. 
Book Reviews Some of the verbs to be taught are see, ride, go, q 


When the class has decided on a name for the book to be_ write, draw, eat, give, bring, teach, tear, sit, lie 
advertised, explain that one must feel that he has read that choose. 


9» a 


particular book. His idea then, is to tell others just enough Subjects for Original Stories 
about the book to make them want to read it or be interested The Twin Shoes A Trip to the Woods 
in it. My Hair Ribbon My Favorite Flower 
The Tired Bookcase The Revel of the Leaves B 
“Play Time” is a good book for old people. It makes Billy Blackboard’s Story The Journey of Columby 
them feel young again. «) am.. «, A Poor Old Doll Hallowe’en Fun 
Get “Play Time” for your children. They will like it The Sick Umbrella Indian Children 
because the print is large. : The Merry Cloud Why I am Thankful 
The “Runaway Bird” is about a canary. It is a good Teddy Bear Little Pilgrims 


book for children who study language. 


aw The Happy Frog Our Flag 
The “Runaway Bird” tells about a funny parrot. If you Kitty Cat and Her Family Old Abe 
want'to know more about him you must read the book. Travels of a Nickel Easter Joys 





. The Birds’ Social What Grew from the Seed B 
Comparison A Garden Party A May Basket 
Comparisons should receive some attention, as they areso Summer’s Farewell Robin’s Story 
often misused. The Visits of Santa Claus 
Short, shorter, shortest. — taller, tallest. 
Old, older, oldest. oung, younger, youngest. 
Clean, cleaner, cleanest. Good, better, best. An Educated Tree 


On red-hot summer days, 












ee Irregular Verbs What comfort it would be 
The more common irregular verbs, or the ones mis-used To have at hand always, 
by a particular class and noted by the teacher, should have An Educated Tree — 
frequent drill. The work can be presented in a simple way To follow us around the town no matter where fool, . 
as follows: strayed jn app 
John, you may write your name on the board. And furnish us with shade, | Studen 
Philip, what did John do? The answer is, “He wrote his Or if it were a lemon-tree, with lemonade! be Co 
name on the board.” — John Kendrick Bangg? 
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Economo is more than the name of a crayon; it is the 
mark of a system—-a new and economical method of 
supplying crayons to schools. When you buy crayons, 
you pay for the box. When you buy “‘Economo, 
the box is an investment rather than an expense 
because the “ Economo” metal box is not thrown 
away when the crayons are used. It is retained 
and refilled with new crayons bought in bulk 
at a much lower price than by the box. 
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**Economo” means Crayon Economy 


The first cost is approximately the same as for crayons of similar quality in paper box, and the subsequent ex- 
pense is far less. Made in two grades of composition—wax and hydro-pressed —to meet the needs of every school. 


Economo Pressed Crayons No. 15 Economo Wax Crayons No. 10 


Eight crayons in box, per box, ............ $0.20 Eight crayons in box, per box, ............ $0.15 
In bulk, one color or assorted, per gross, .... $2.50 In bulk, any one color, or assorted, per gross, $1.40 


Write for descriptive MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


circular and fall Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta — San Francisco 
particulars Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO. Kansas City: HOOVER BROS. 
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PAGE OF SUMMER AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 





, Ostudent, the true wisdom. See 
aflame with roses, like the burn- 
push of Moses. Listen, and thou shalt 

if thy soul be not deaf, how from 
it, soft and clear, speaks to thee the 


{ Almighty! — Hafiz 





lozzi-Froebel Summer 
= School 


he Pestalozzi-Froebel Summer School, 

:-99 South Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
, will give special attention this sum- 
; to the.new Kindergarten-Primary 
wement and to Playground Training. 
se Play Courses meet the special needs 
sachers who are interested in conducting 
bool Festivals and Pageants or to do 
slementary work in School Play- 
nds, and for those wishing to prepare 
summer positions in Chautauquas or 
»mer camps. The school will be in ses- 
nfrom June 25 to August 3. 





itary Training and Red Cross 
Courses in the University of 
Virginia Summer School - 


The sub-committee of the University 
Virginia National Defense Council 
; umanimously recommended that the 
rse for the Reserve Officers’ Training 
ps, now being given at the University 
Colonel J. A. Cole of the United States 
my, be continued during the Summer 
fool, and this recommendation has 
rn approved by President Alderman. 
Sudentsat this University, as well as of 
her Colleges and Universities, who de- 
stocontinue the course in military train- 
may do so, and thus shorten the time 
their preparation and at the same time 
two or more courses for college credit, 
hich more than seventy will be offered 
ithe Summer School. 

addition, it will give opportunity to 
g men under twenty-one who cannot 
to Plattsburg or other Government 
ining Camps, to secure the training 
desire. 

his course will have a credit value of 
session-hour in this University. 

he following Red Cross Courses will be 
m by persons authorized by the Ameri- 
)Red Cross Association to do so: Prac- 
nl Hygiene and Home Nursing, Die- 
ics, Surgical Dressings and First Aid to 
Injured. 


Costumes for School Plays 


Fritz Schoultz & Company, 19 West 
¢ Street, Chicago, have in stock 
ty-two thousand complete costumes 
ich cover every period from the Stone 
ttoModern. Their stock of Medieval 
tumes is unusually complete, as most 
sgiven by schools are of this period, 
ving supplied as many as ten complete 
of costumes of “ Midsummer Night’s 
= all at one time for as many 
ols. 

your play is correctly costumed so that 
Mm the curtain rises you have a per- 
ily dressed cast of best materials and 
harmony of colors, giving alto- 

wt an effect which immediately im- 
SS the audience, you will find that a 
B part of the fight is won. 
Wen in need of things of this kind, be 
and address them. They are ready 
diet a discount to schools. 









SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST Ist 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. 
Special courses available in Graphic Arts, 
Music, etc. Credits applied toward diploma. 
Many advantages in Chicago parks, bathing 
beaches, golf grounds, summer concerts, etc. 
This year’s summer session will be held in the 
Francis W. Parker School, located near Lin- 
coln Park and the Lake Shore. 

For detailed information address Dept. 16, 
54 Scott Street, Chicago. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
JUNE 25—AUGUST 3 
Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan 


Three Dents. I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Play- 
ground. Practical and Advanced Courses — Super- 
visor’s Course — Credits toward Diploma. 

Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Accredited. 
Address Registrar, Dept. B, 616-22 So. Michigan 


Blivd., Chicago. (Nore 22nd year opens Sept. 18) 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion aoply to MISS E. C. BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 





Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. ‘actical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided in other institutions. 
Favorable applicants must meet the requirements ol 
good health, of age (20-35), of moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. : 

The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 





Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


For Women 
Summer Session June 22 to July 27,1917 


Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public 
School and Playground work, including Aésthetic and 
Folk Dancing. Swedish and German Gymnastics 
Orvis Hall Main Dormitory and Games. Elementary 
and Advanced work. 

Summer Camp in 
Michigan during the 
= months of June, August, 
September. 


For Catalogue Address 

















PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, lil. 





Physical 





Education | 


TheSummer Course of AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION offers a pleasant vacation and instruction 
that prepares teachers for better positions. Funda- 
mentals of Physical Education and Play ground 
Supervision given in summer session. Choice of 
thirty-five subjects. Gymnasium drills and exer- 
cises, aesthetic dancing, tennis and other athletic 
diversions. June 26 to August 4. 

Co-educational Splendid Building Large Faculty 

Portfolio of Athletic Views free. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept. 99 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 





See Announcement-on page 342 











Central Dormitory on College Grounds 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 








| National Kindergarten College 


Elizabeth Harrison, President 





parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, museums, churches, 
lectures, concerts, theatres. For illustrated announcement address Dept. 31, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18 to August 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Meth- 
ods, under-graduate and advanced. 
Special courses in story-telling, 
Playground with community features, 
Industrial Art, Sunday-school Meth- 
ods. Out-of-door observation schools. 


Credits applied toward diploma. 
Resident dormitories on College 
Grounds. Many social advantages, 
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A DIRECTORY O} 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following exgj 


*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEq 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Ge Beacon Street, Boston. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





Register Now! 





It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” 
Boston, 


TE TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ° 923°32iocon sx 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (‘O.QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


5 . 


Free Literature. Address 














The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





‘The 
A superior agency for superior people. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 2436-2437 Vanderbilt) 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency : 
We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 





38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


; age B “ ed ” 
Our Special Field Eight page Booklet “ Road to Good Positions” Free. 


How to Apply for a School, With Laws of Certification 

Colorado, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Arizona, | of all the States, free to members. Fifty Cents in 
California, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, Wyoming, | stamps to non-members. 

Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Utah 


SO Se 
ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 














One Agency that does the work of Many. : 
The largest and most widely oe Agency in the 
West. Wm. Ruffer, Pd.M., A.M., Manager. 











Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency *xew you" 


NEW YORK 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all of the country. - 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 
The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 














Vldut | J,0ewer Thachers’ Agency 
Tht luditone m, Chicagd — 
Clge ney Ca genre ration Of take Sucectss fick err Lk 


Chicago \ 








Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet--How to Apply. 26th Year 


E.R. NICHOLS, Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Government Positions fo, 
Teachers 


All teachers, both men and women, %& 
try the United States Government ex); 
tions soon to be held throughout the » 
country. The positions, to be filled pay 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and a» 
vacations with full pay. 

Those interested should write immed; 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. C 222, Rochs 
N. Y., for schedule showing examination 
and places and large descriptive book, sho 
the pésitions obtainable and giving y 
sample examination questions, which yij 
sent free of charge. 





Agricultural Extension 


Looming up bigger than any other queg 
before the American people to-day is the, 
of how to produce more foodstuffs, Big 
than any call of personal profit or finay 
gain to the country comes the call of ng 
millions, millions in our own land who 
need of food, and millions in other lands 
look to us to furnish necessities while they 
in circumstances under which they ca 
provide for themselves. 

“America” has long been synonymous 
“Opportunity” and as is often the case 
widespread opportunities, many are left 
developed. No other land in all the w 
has been so plentifully endowed by m 
as our own. Nearly everything in the ling 
foodstuffs can be grown to advantage in 
country. Thousands and thousands of a 
of fertile land lie wholly undeveloped w 
other countless acres are producing onl 
fractional part of the possible yield. Far-se 
agriculturalists and thinking farmers ev 
where have been for years preaching the4 
trine of greater production without exhaus 
the soil, conservation of natural resources, 
operation in farm work and eliminatia 
waste. We are gradually learning ther 
no waste, just as in the meat packing indus 
it has been conclusively demonstrated 
all the so-called waste can be transformed 
profit. To-day some of the best intd 
of the nation is at work on the problem 
making two blades of grass grow where d 
one grew before. 

This work, sporadic as was its beginning 
rapidly assuming a coherence that prom 
practical unity in a few years at the m 
From small and widely scattered centers 
work has been carried on independently by: 
interested in some one particular phas 
agriculture until, widening in its scope, it 
permeated the whole field, co-ordinating 
individual lines of development and assufl 
the proportions of a national movem# 
The most significant of the later developm 
has been the closer union of the schod 
the community. School superintendents 
teachers have for years been working to ™! 
about this co-operation of school and commit 
ty, and many organizations have f 
work, aided by individuals who have 
voted time, money and priceless energy 
cause. 

But for most part this work has been pu 
local and subject to the limitations of! 
talent. However, the little leaven 
leavened the whole lump, and at this time 
President’s eloquent and urgent plea forg 
food production falls on ears already #4 
with expectancy, and farmers are only Wa 
the leadership that will establish the! 
relationship between producer and consi 
and adjust the balance between produ 
and distribution. Leaving these and # 
great questions to be solved by federdl 
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TEACHERS’ 





AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS 


FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





must work out its own specific problems. For 
a number of years farm bulletins have been 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, vari- 
ous State Departments and agricultural col- 
leges, but by far the most elaborate and in- 
tensely practical system of instruction, one 
that properly used actually touches the spot, 
is that worked out by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department of the International 
Harvester Company. 

This system, under the direction of P. G. 
Holden, furnishes information on every sub- 
ject of interest to farmers of the entire United 
States, so arranged as to suit all. There are 
booklets for reading or class instruction, charts 
for class-room or lectures, and lantern slides. 
Lectures accompany the charts and slides so 
that teachers or speakers may readily learn to 
present them to best advantage. The Booklets 
are pure, practical and non-technical, and 
retail at prices varying from one cent to fifty 
cents; some are free. Charts and slides may 
be purchased, but it is the intention to loan 
them for use in schools, colleges, community 
gatherings, farmers’ institutes, wherever there 
are people interested in farming. These 
charts and slides exemplify the latest and best 
in education in that they make use of the visual 
method of teaching to an unusual degree. 

See their advertisement on page 408. 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations soon to be held 
throughout the entire country. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. C 221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions obtain- 
able and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 





Contributors’ Calendar 
Material for Primary EDUCATION 


September due Apr. 1 
October ‘ June 25 
November ™ July 25 
December 5 Aug. 25 
January + Sept. 25 
February 3 Oct. 25 
March Nov. 25 
April Se Dec. 25 
May “ Jan. 25 
June “ Feb. 25 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR 
TEACHERS OF ALL DEPART- 
MENTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Change of work, travel, yy pay. Because inter- 
Views are necessary before final selection and decision 
on salary, we prefer New England applicants or those 
who can come to Boston. Apply by letter only. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 





Boston 
Southern |‘‘A BETTER POSITION” 
’ HOW TO SECURE IT 
Teachers Our New Illustrated Booklet 
telling of SOUTHERN 
ncy OPPORTUNITIES 
»H, JONES One of the horus Modern and More 
Manager encies, Covering 
COLUMBIA, Closely et Southern 
$. C. 15 YEARS SAME MANAGEMENT 








e “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” given in the manual of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


s “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent 
and a publisher. Free to eastern teachers. 















Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 








OUR BOOKLET 
“Teaching as a Business,” 


ESTABLISHED 1885 | with new chapters, suggestive let- 
623 South Wabash Avenue | ters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS | Education and Normal Schools. 
Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON | FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


THE ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 














Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





Warrensburg, Mo. 
SPOKANE, Wash. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


Seventeen years under the same management 
assures the best of service to both employer and 
teacher. Itisnone too early to enroll for 1917-18. 





THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. McCullough Geo, T. Palmer 
Gives discriminating service to employers needing teachers and to teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


LOE of = § (ov- Cele 
THE BEST 41 West Lake Street, Suite 205 A G E N Cc Y 
POSITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 











An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





AN NOUNCEMEN T 


Our specialization in choice positions for superior instructors is bringing a surplus of calls for strong candidates 
with or without experience, capable of filling appointments, in all types of positions encountered in the field of edu- 
cation. If qualified ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1,1917. 


BDUCATORS AGENCY >» mc. 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago A. P. Goddard, Pres. 








Register Now! 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 
There is not a day in the year that we do not have desirable positions for which 
we need suitable candidates. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building. Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


It pays—to pay —to get — more pay. 








TEACHERS 


State standi 
State Norma 
also wanted. 


FOR WESTERN CANADA 


ualifications. Length of High School and Normal course. Must hold four years High School and full 
ttificates. Graduates with teachers’ Certificates willing to teach elementary science and mathematics 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Talking Together 


Editor’s Page 
Address Ep1tor, Prmmary Epvucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The situation to-day is so unsettling to all minds, there 
are so many things to think about other than lessons out 
of a text-book, the problem of living at all is so very strenu- 
ous for many of us that the arrangement of this issue is not 
quite as it was planned months ago, but we believe the 
teacher will find the changes a help in choosing the month’s 
lessons. Some outlines that have proved very attractive 
come to an end this month, but their place will be taken 
in September by others no less interesting, we hope. 

One of the most helpful of these series has been Miss 
Wray’s “Poems Little Children Love to Recite,” so we 
hasten to say that Miss Wray will be a contributor again 
next year. Her work, however, will be somewhat more 
socialized in character and involve the whole class or 
school. More and more teachers are coming to realize 
the value of team work for their pupils both in lessons and 
play, and the plans which Miss Wray has worked out are 
unique and “different.” 

The socialized recitation, too, is becoming very popular 
among primary teachers. In this issue you will find the 
first of several sent us by Miss Gail Calmerton, the Primary 
Supervisor of Fort Wayne, Indiana. These recitations 
are taken down, just as they actually take place, by a re- 
porter, so that the reader hears the recitation almost as 
well as if she had actually visited the class. The Septem- 
ber subject is a recitation in Geography. 

From the Community standpoint you will also find the 


short articles by Miss Julia Straub of Evansville, Indiana, . 


interesting. The first article, which explains itself, is 
given in this issue. In September the subject is ‘The Club 
Constitution, By-Laws and Installation Services.” Other 
subjects are, “Special Social Affairs,” “Possible Programs,” 
“Practical Plans for the Home,” “How to Aid the 
School,” etc. 

This year the reading lessons have been based on the 
Greek Myths. Next season there will be something for 
each of the first four grades and the work will be based 
largely on short, graphic fables. For example, here is a 
brief outline of the September material. 


Tre EaGLe AND OWL 
1 Supplementary Reading. 
2 Suggestions for presenting: 
(a) To classes for sight reading. 
(b) To class requiring preparation. 
3 Questions Leading to Oral Reproduction. 
4 Dramatization. 
5 Spelling List for Third Grade. 


Correlated drawings will be given with these lessons, 
and animal patterns that will stand alone and can be used 
on the sand-table. 

Miss Coote, of the Jamaica Training School for Teachers, 
has arranged some very simple little plays for grade one, 
which is usually neglected in favor of the older children. 
Those who remember the “Three Little Kittens” in the 
issue of last January will look forward to them with pleasure. 

Some very successful sand-tables have been described for 
us by Miss MacLoughlin, one of which you will find in this 
issue. The “Circus” is the subject for September, the 
“County Fair” for October. We have also some most 
attractive ideas for decorating primary schoolrooms, month 
by month. A very, simple blackboard border, one easily 
arranged by the least skilled, will be presented every month 
by Miss Ash, whose patterns have been such a help the 
past season. 

The Paper Cutting lessons, so important to the primary 
teacher, have been arranged by Miss Franklin, of the 
Pratt Institute, who has had long and successful experi- 
ence in working and writing for teachers. Some of her work 
appeared in the issue of last December. 


The games, music, drawings and pieces for recitation or 
memory work are all fresh and attractive. The picture 
studies will consist largely of famous paintings of animals, 
The September subject is “A Limiere-Briquet Hound,” by 
Rosa Bonheur. 

At this date we do not care to describe the other plans 
we expect to present. History is in the making so rapidly 
these days, that the best plans may need modification be. 
fore September. 





A Unique Feature of the N. E. A. Program 
C. C. THOMASON 


One hundred candidates for citizenship in the United States 
will publicly renounce all foreign sovereignty and take the oath 
of allegiance to the government on Thursday evening at the 
National Education Association convention in Portland, Oregon, 
July 7-14. This impressive ceremony, the first of its kind ever 
included in an N. E. A. general program! will compose the even- 
ing sessions of both the National Education Association and the 
Second. Annual Citizenship Convention of the United States 
Bureau of Naturalization. ° 

When Superintendent L. R. Alderman of Portland suggested 
the naturalization class as a feature of the program on the train- 
ing of foreigners, President Aley declared it would prove a 
feature that would “put Portland on the map.” Superintendent 
Alderman will represent the N. E. A., and Henry B. Hazard will 
act for the Bureau of Naturalization in planning with the court 
for this unique program. One hour and a half has been allotted 
to the program, which will consist of the regular final hearings 
on the petitions for naturalization of the candidates. A circuit 
judge for Multnomah County will preside. Court will be opened 
regularly. The procedure will be the same as if held in the court 
house. 

“This program will give visiting teachers a correct idea of just 
what the naturalization work is,” says Superintendent Alder- 
man. “The work of training foreigners for citizenship is one of 
the most important duties of the American teacher, yet few 
teachers who do this training have the opportunity to see the final 
ceremonies of the courts.” 

Portland maintains eleven public evening schools, which have 
a total registration of over five thousand students. Of these 
eleven schools, two are exclusively for uneducated foreigners, 
while four others have large primary foreign classes. In the more 
advanced evening school classes there are a large number of 
foreign people who have been educated in their own language, 
but who attend these evening schools for instruction in English, 
civics, and American history. Special naturalization classes in 
American history and civics are conducted in many of these 
schools. 

The Bureau of Naturalization is co-operating with the National 
Education Association, and is equally interested in the public 
naturalization meeting, the sessions of the Department for the 
Wider Use of the School Plant, and in the Citizenship Convention. 

Richard K. Campbell, Commissioner of Naturalization in the 
United States Department of Labor, is sending out notices to 
examiners in all parts of the United States requesting them to 
urge school authorities and other public officials concerned, to 
attend the citizenship convention and the meeting of the N. E. A. 
devoted to the wider use of the schoolhouse. 

Examiner Henry B. Hazard of Portland, who is working with 
Superintendent Alderman in arranging for the Portland meeting, 
has issued this statement: “There has never been a period in the 
history of the nation when the imperative need for an under- 
taking of this character has been more apparent than at the 
present time. The foundation of the government rests on the 
loyalty and intelligence of its. memebrs and the educational 
and patriotic preparedness in citizenship accomplished by this 
branch of the government is doing much to solidify the proper 
national spirit. “There will be no educator in attendance upon 
the N. E. A. who will not be vitally concerned in the proper 
education of the vast foreign born element in our midst. The 
purpose of the Bureau of Naturalization is to so co-operate with 
the public school system that the alien candidate shall be brought 
into the school-room at the earliest possible day.” 
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The Best Thing 


“T shine,” says the sun, 
“To give the world light.” 
“T glimmer,” adds the moon, 
“To beautify the night.” 
“T ripple,” says the brook; 
“T whisper,” sighs the breeze; 
I patter,” laughs the rain; 
“We rustle,” call the trees; 
‘We dance,” nod the daisies; 
“T twinkle,” shines the star; 
We sing,” chant the birds, 
“How happy we all are.” 
“[ smile,” cries the child, 
Gentle, good, and gay; 
The sweetest thing of all, 
The sunshine of each day. 
— Louisa M. Alcott 


THE WORLD BOOK 
Volume Two 


Every teacher, every student, interested 
in education will appreciate that the plans, 
methods and devices incorporated with the 
organized knowledge as supplied in The World 
Book in picture and story are easily understood, 
simple to apply, and effective in their power to 
interest and stimulate pupils, inspire schools, 
enthuse patrons and relieve teachers. Ineffi- 
cient or laborious productions are a thing of the 
past, for organized knowledge as here presented 
in the eight-volume, thin-paper edition, solves 
the reference problem. 

The real purpose of The World Book is relief 
in the preparation of your school work, and 
facility in furnishing usable supplementary 
material for class use. Following are a few of 
the specific instances of the actual worth of the 
plans and methods in Volume Two. 

Location Maps — This is characteristic of 
our description of every state, province and 
country. 

Orpen Ark Markets — Illustrations that 
show the mode of living throughout the world. 

Borany The grouping of plant forms is so 
unique as to inspire interest and the treatment 
throughout is most delightful. 

Boys’ AND Girts’ CLuss — This carefully 
prepared and most interesting article on a sub- 
ject not found in encyclopedias or reference 
books shows the practical need of The World 
Book. 

Boy Scouts — Daniel Carter Beard supplies 
a most interesting story of the movement. 

Foop VALUES — Relative food values and 
adulterations of different products are given 
in a most scientific and authoritative maaner. 

HeattaH — While proper emphasis is given 
to the physical treatment of a subject like 
Breathing, yet it has been the purpose of The 
World Book to connect all such subjects in a 
direct way with the rules of health for the in- 
dividual. 

MasTERPIECES — Representations of the 
different schools of art are reproduced in their 
original colors from actual paintings. “The 
Song of the Lark,”’ Rosa Bonheur’s “Shepherd 
of the Pyrenees,”’ and Corot’s ‘‘ Dance of the 
Nymphs” are shown in Volume Two. 

Nature Stupy — The World Book has en- 
deavored to make this one of the most interest- 
ing departments. 

Day oF THE WEEK — You can tell the day 
of the week upon which any past event oc- 








CARNEGIE COLLEGE --LIFE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Home Study Courses:—For the next 30 days, applications 
will be received for Life Scholarships in the following 
pame Study Courses taught by mail: 


a Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High School Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultural Typewriting Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writing Law 


Now is the time to secure a life membership in Carnegie 


College—only a limited number oi these Scholarships are 
available. Send us your name and address now—today— 
tomorrow may be too late. 


Dept. 


Address 





A, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ghio. 


curred with tables furnished under Calendar 
for this and other purposes. 

Camp-—FirE Girts — The importance of this 
movement is here duly recognized. 

ARITHMETIC — Any topic under Arithmetic 
you may find graphically and analytically 
treated by turning to the respective subject. 

ManvuaL TRAINING— The treatment of 
Carpentry shows the practical nature of the 
presentation of subjects of general interest. 

CORRELATION wiTH ScHooL Work — The 
way in which a subject of universal interest is 
correlated with school work is emphasized in 
the outline for Essays on the Cat as is here 
suggested. 

CuiLtp Stupy — The World Book furnishes 
more than one hundred articles which assist 
in the training of boys and girls. 

ScHooL Procrams— This page is illus- 
trative of the helpful programs which are sup- 
plied for school holidays. 

Civics — Training for citizenship and an 
understanding of the underlying principles of 
government have been made a matter of care- 
ful treatment in The World Book. 

ScHooL BookLtets — Teachers and pupils 
are anxious for material that will assist them 
in preparing attractive displays of school work 
and the Booklet on Coal and Cotton, as here 
suggested, will prove most helpful in this con- 
nection. 

VisuaL INstrucTION — The World Book 
marks a distinct forward step in this important 
phase of education. 

GRAMMAR — Includes a carefully prepared 
treatment of grammatical subjects such as 
are illustrated by the articles -n “‘Compari- 
son,” “Conjugation,” and ‘Conjunctions,” 

Cookery — The World Book covers a field 
of its own in relation to subjects of practical 
interest. 

CostuME — The practical value in the 
home of this work in teaching the girl the 
initial work in designing is here emphasized. 

There are scores of other practical plans and 
methods for facilitating school work, for de- 
veloping efficiency and ability, for actually 
saving effort and multiplying results. They 
have all been fested and proved. They are being 
introduced to-day by progressive school people. 
They are for your personal use. Send for de- 
scriptive circular to Hanson, Roach, Fowler 
Company, 104 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Se¢ their announcement on 
page 400. 



























FOR TEETH AND BREATH 
“Leaves that clean, cool ARCTIC 


feeling on your teeth and gums” 


More Than Just A Fine Dentifrice; 
It Fights Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease) 
‘OR Sozodont now contains Emetine and its as- 

sociated alkaloid—the great dental discovery u 
for Pyorrhea — the dreaded disease which destroys 
your teeth without pain or warning. 

Therefore fighitthe coming of Pyorthea by daily use 
of Sozodont. necks germs on your teeth and gums, 
whitens and polishes your teeth, preserves the enamel, 

Start the family today. Paste, powder or liquid 25c. 
All good druggists. Send 4c for two generous same 
ples, paste, powder or liquid. State which two. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
202 Washington Street 


ARTRTITTONTOIODEDOQESTCSISUTACIRC HAA AR 


New York 
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IT WORKS WELL 


A Combination That is Doing an Immense 
Amount of Good This Spring 


A superlative blood-purifying medicine like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, taken before meals, com- 
bined with a superlative iron tonic like Pept- 
iron Pills, taken after meals — makes the ideal 
course of Spring Medicine. 

No other medicines possess such curative 
properties as these two great restoratives 
working together. 

They reach the impure, impoverished, 
poisoned, devitalized blood, and the worn, 
run-down, overworked, exhausted system. 
They awaken the appetite, aid digestion, purify 
and vitalize the blood, give renewed strength 
to the whole body, produce sound, natural 
sleep, and a complete rastoration to good 
health — the greatest of all earthly blessings. 
It is said that $2 invested in these two medi- 
cines will bring better results than $4 spent 
in other treatment. 

It will be wise to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Peptiron Pills to-day. 








DIXON’S BEGINNERS 


It was Froebel who said: “ As the be- 
ginning gives a bias to the whole after 
development, so the early beginnings of 
education are of most importance.” 

The generous proportions of Dixon’s 
Beginners Pencif will appeal to all 
teachers, whether they are interested in 
drawing or writing. It rests the tired 
hand of the child, as well as being of 
great help to the teacher. 

Sample package containing this and 
other school pencils sent on receipt of 
16c in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days’ free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


m@ E. LAWTON & CO. 
» 46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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COSTUMES 


Sor ; 
ISCHOOL PLAYS 


} 
l 
—/ 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Encbesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box G; 
19 W. Lake Street 
» 























TWO TO TEN CENTS 
Why Pay More? 


QUR STANDARD PHONOGRAMS 


AND 
WORD BUILDERS 


Are Still Selling for TWO TO TEN CENTS 
SAMPLE FREE 


E. T. CURTIS CO., Norwalk, Ohio 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS INSTITUTE DIRECTORS | 
DIRECTORS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS T 


BOOKISH WORK AND SKIMMING ARE FUNDAMENTAL ERRORS | \\*" 
IN OUR AGRICULTURAL TEACHING : 


We assign pages in a book — teach words, words, words, not things. 




















1 LIKE THIS KINO) 
OF AGRICULTURE 
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There is a Wrong and a Right Way to Teach Agriculture 








The teaching of agriculture will not be a success so long as we teach exactly the 
same things over and over year after year. Neither will it be a success if, in our attempt 
to popularize the subject, we skim all the interesting things the first year or two, leaving 
nothing crisp, and fresh, and new for the teachers who follow. 


DAI 

Let us Rotate the subjects, have something new and live each year. 
Th 
For Rotation plan for teaching Agriculture, sample copies of Educational Booklets, ae 
lantern slides, lecture charts, stencils, mottoes, lesson leaflets, etc., write the and |; 
a8 we 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY (INC.) 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


P. G. Holden, Director 


Harvester Building Chicago 
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Unconscious but Expressive Reading by little 
Children is quickly obtainable by Using 


THE PLAY METHOD 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
For First or Second Years 


The dramatic form of Childhood reading, now so universally 
in demand, could not have a more acceptable author than Mrs. 
Pratt-Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of teachers for a 
score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 

Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 
For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 


By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly ‘‘A World for Little Actors,” who, both in 
reading and acting, impersonate the characters of the story and 
the play, and thus readily cure so many of the worst ills to which 
the reading class is heir. 

Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 


By Etta M. Powers. 
It is well to recognize the child’s liking for impersonation. 
These little dialogues answer admirably this demand of childhood. 
Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


DIALOGUE READER—PLAYING SCHOOL 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt—CHADWICK. 
This is a book for Youngest Readers, but quite as pleasing and 
instructive for both old and young. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


They are all brimming over with helpful suggestions for social 
betterment among the little folks, and really constitute an excel- 
lent series of moral lessons, and yet affording an unusually fine 
drill in oral expression. 


| EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| Beston New York Chicago 


¥ 

















San Francisco 








EVERY TEACHER OWES 


it to herself, to her community, and to her pupils to use the very best methods, 
devices, and materials that she knows about. 

We serve annually over one-quarter million teachers, and we offer only those 
things which have been tested and approved by a large number of educators. 
Our aim is BETTER MATERIAL. We seek to supply only the best educa- 
tional books and helps. 

YOU will need — because every teacher needs — some of the following: 


MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Jostru C. Smewezar. 
Contains 303 morning or opening exercises, one for each of the ten school 
months. Fourth large edition. Cloth, 252 pages, 75 cents. / 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE STORIES. By AtnameraG. Deminc. A series 
of 49 graded drill cards in language for the first three grades, theaim of which is 
to afford the teacher an interesting way of correcting commen errors, and im- 
pressing correct forms at a time when the child’s mind is rest plastic With a 
30-page Manual for Teacher, Illustrated, 36 cents. , 


LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALi GRADES, By Arnawmra G. Deminc. 
Thirty language games designed to establish the habjt“of correct speech and to 
increase the child’s vocabulary. Cloth, 90 pagegy40 cents. With 54 cards 
for pupils’ use, 75 cents. 


NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES, By Apa Van Stone 
Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. Fifty-eight games designed to create an 
active interest in number and to make the child skillful in applying it directly 
and naturally through the “make-believe” element-and the idea of friendly 
contest. Cloth, 123 pages, 60 cents. ; 


SiMPLEX CLASS RECORD. A daily class or recitation record of ap- 
proved and generally accepted three-color ruling, with space for 432 names. 
Cloth, 76 pages, 30 cents. Paper, 20 cents. 


NEW COMMON-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By Lavra Rountree Suits 
ArTaur Scauxkal and others. A one-book course in music for schools of mixec 
grades with 20 easy lessons in first principles of music and 27 illustrative study 
exercises. Contains 63 new and appropriate selections and 52 other songs, 
including primary melodies, childhood songs and lullabies, songs of the seasop 
and for special days, and songs we like to sing. Boards, 174 large pages, 40 cents; 
per dozen, $4.20. 

SEAT WORK MATERIALS 
Alphabet or Letter Cards in strips, per set, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents. 
Alphabet or Letter Cards in boxes, per box, 12 cents; per dozen, $1.20. 
Primary Sentence Cards in strips, per set, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents. 
Primary Sentence Cards in boxes, per box, 12 cents; per dozen , $1.20. 
Fifty Drawings to Color — fifty different designs on 50 sheets of water color paper 
6 x 9 inches, per set, 20 cents. 
Toy Money, per box, 30 cents. 


Everything sent postpaid at above prices. 


Send for our large CATALOG OF BOOKS, HELPS, AND SUPPLIES — the 
standard teachers’ guide book — mailed free upon request. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO., Dept. 2-B, CHICAGO 


The House of Better Material 











| WAR 


war] ‘The Perry Pictures 


THE TEACHER’S RESOLVE 


entered the World War, 
never perhaps has there 
been so great need for 





interesting the boys and 
grisof our public schools 
in the beautiful tkings 
inlife. Enough of horror 





vuring this new school year—from September to June—every girl and every boy 
in my school shal! become acquainted with ten beautiful pictures, oneeach month. 





wilenter their minds; we 
should not fail to coun- 
teract this by developing 
alove for the finest 
bi A love for beau- 
til pictures will help. 
in. The pupils n 
thepublic schools will be 
and youth but 

mee. If they are de- 
- gl their rights 
iy ir opportunity 
Wilhave passed. Unless 
they learn in school to 
know and love the world’s 
Mtatest pictures, most of 
thm will never know 





cent stamps. 








These pictures cost only 


A Cent-and-a-Half 


There are 2200 subjects from which to choose. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size. For 50 or more. Size 3 x 344. 
Larger, Eight Cent Size. For 5or more. 10x 12, 


~ Send for our beautiful 64 page Catalogue containing 
First of all. 1600 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures, a bird picture in 
Natural Colors and (at present) an Extra Size picture on paper 9x12, all for 5 two- 
[Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the stamps.] 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


each for 20 or more, postpaid; 
20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. 
Size 51% x 8. 








“ Spirit of 76” 


Box 1, Malden, Mass. 











S0OKS INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER 





DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN. 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by 
months — from September to June — for the first four years of 
shool. They assemble an unusual number of appropriate verses 
and little stories, all chosen with reference to their literary merit 
4 well as to their genuine interest for children. 


Cloth, 224 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 
By Kate K. O’Neri1 and Ancre B. WHITTINGTON 
A new 1916 book. It is a guide in number work and arithme- 
tic, and supplies much drill on the tables, the lack of which leaves 
children inaccurate ghd inefficient in arithmetic. Teachers wish 
for new ideas, new’devices on short notice. This book on your 
desk will be a cofstant source of recreation and inspiration. 


256 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 
















717 Market Street 
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A GRI Z UL T URE exhausts the vital phosphates 
from the brain cells 
SUCCESSFULLY IN THE a 
RUR AL SCHOOL S . Phosphates are vital constituents of |f yo, 
° the bodily tissues. When worry, anx- 
ROTATE THE SUBJECTS iety, overwork or loss of sleep cause 
mental strain, the brain cells are de- 
Avoid the Errors of Bookish Work and Skimming pleted of their phosphates, and these 
Rotation of subjects gives the pupils more agriculture, re pat be ae — a 
keeps the work live, real and vital, makes it easier for mal conditions can be reestablished. 
the county superintendent, who usually has little or no The phosphates so necessary to brain P] 
help in rural supervision lied i 
. wer are supplied in an agreeable 
orm, in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a 
scientific preparation which nourishes ff x. s, 
brain, nerves, tissuesand blood. When- dius 
ever mental strain or depression is felt J = 
Horsford’ i 
orsford’s . 
ao 
Acid Phosphate ||: 
ou 
*,@ : 
restores normal conditions = 
by renewing the phosphates - 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
- 28 Manus: 
PR 
ON’T YOU BELIEVE that the only 
arithmetic taught in elementary .. 
schools should be that which is ae 
Tom 
useful in everyday life? And that the poe 
pupil’s training should be confined to de- | te 
is i : © e e . . . 5 The S’ 
. 5 veloping skill in applying those principles? Ne 
Se Saas This is the position taken by the new | “lz 
Nothing but WORDS, WORDS, WORDS, from the pages of a ccs. T Our A 1 
book, while the whole world without unfolds a lesson written in Hamilton Standard Arithmetics. hese a 
the language of reality, unobscured by the reasonings of men. books are in harmony with the best oe 
anes g Games 
“How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agricul- methods of present-day teaching. In the Cols 
ture in the Rural Schools’’—24-page illustrated lower books the problems are drawn from Using t 
booklet. Sample copies, 2 cents each. Pa d Autumn: 
Send for List of Agricultural Charts, Lantern the child’s life at home, at school, and at Dance f 
Slides, Booklets, Stencils, Mottoes, etc. This material play Systematic reviews are freaueal one 
will assist you in teaching Agriculture. . Nagi a es The Ay 
and prominence is given to drill in speed |i tin 
The sole object of the Agricultural Extension Department : —_— 1 we 
of the International Harvester Company me to help — and in accuracy. The gradation is om oe. 
k r ee tive. Iti t a matter o , : co a .relimi- as 
walliiee parler ob ae tom Miien Daaiiete. bk aupather and each new subject Is given a p lim | IDEAS 
material prepared and published by the Department. The nary simple treatment before the complete Su 
pee» Department oe - aa to make sales. Sc} 
t °o te wor it e © are in earnest; . - A 
ia cudlie Gaul to do sataatillne andi while. inns treatment is taken up: | “ 
Na 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY me GT 
(INCORPORATED) { An 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT ;. . Obsery, 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director. American Book Comp any oa 
aogusher Site, acne New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta _* 
Eatens 

















